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hen is a market also an ideal television test market? 


The censor can sometimes be your best friend 


. J. LaRoche is an agency with a sure point of view 


What’s 
Jack Paar 


REALLY 
Like? 


In Minneapolis - St. Paul 
he’s really like this: 
From 10:30 p.m.to Midnight, 


Monday through Friday, 
the Jack Paar Show reaches 


TWICE as many homes 
as the other THREE 
stations COMBINED! * 











* ARB TELEVISION AUDIENCE 
REPORT, DECEMBER, 1960 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL 
100,000 WATTS - NBC 


A GOLD SEAL STATION 








The most exciting 


Other stations, in large and small markets, are tooling 
up—33 plan to acquire live equipment, 44 plan to ac- 
quire film equipment in the near future. These station 
operators know that they must invest in color now if they 
want to enjoy improved profits in the ’60’s. 

Look what local color can mean to you: 

© Color provides an exciting promotable plus. 

® Color builds station prestige . . . strengthens station 
image in minds of viewers and advertisers. 


© Color doubles program ratings in color homes. 


new profit ingredient 
in local broadcasting is 


GOLOR IV! 


Today, 104 TV stations, network and independent, are 
equipped for local color. Most of them are programming 
in color on a regular daily basis. 


® Color commercials have greater impact—3'4 times 
recall over black & white. 


® Color attracts new local advertisers. Department stores, | 
automotive dealers and others need and want color. 


® Color wins praise from newspaper TV critics. 


If you want to know more about profits in color, call or 
wire William Boss, Director, Color TV Coordination, 
RCA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. Columbus 5-5900. 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 








new 1305 ft. tower 


major market coverage of 
708,400 people* 

with 

$865,478,000 Retail Sales* 


and 


$1,142,205,000 Buying Income* 


and 


$604,060,000 Gross Farm Income* 
in 


178,600 Tv Homes** 


KROC-TV covers 26 counties in 
Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. 


*Sales Management, 1960 
** ARB Jan. 1, 1960 
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promotion in motion... 


30,000 lines of advertising 
in seven area newspapers 


3,000 spots 
over nine area radio stations 
PLUS 
on air promotion announcements 
direct mail 
ALL 


during the first three 
months of 1961 
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Channel 10 
Rochester, 


Minnesota 


National Representative: Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 
In Minneapolis: Harry S. Hyett Co. 
Network Rep.: Elisabeth Beckjorden 
































IN 


television there’s only 
one place to be— 
if you really want to be IN. 
For the last 133 national 
Nielsen reports 
one network has been first 
in evening audiences* 
131 times 
— and OUT only twice. 
(Each of the other 
networks has been IN once 
and OUT 132 times!) 
Obviously any advertiser 
who is not on the 
CBS Television Network 
is way 


OUT 








*Mon-Sun 6 to Il pm 






UPPER PENINSULA 
IS EASILY AVAILABLE 


NOW 






























The New $100,000,000 
BIG-MAC Bridge 


carries thousands to the U. P. daily! 


Paul Bunyan Television 
WPBN-TV WTOM-TV 


Traverse City Cheboygan 
One Rate Card 
Covers 25 Northern Michigan Counties 
INCLUDING a big chunk of the U. P. 
and parts of Canada 


Offering the Only Principal 
City Grade and Grade A 
coverage to Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, and much of Resort-Rich 
Northern Michigan 


Reach the MOST homes with P B N * 


7000 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(M Noon-6 PM) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(M-F, 6 PM-Mid.) 

2800 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(Sat. 6 PM-Mid.) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8B. 
(Sun. 6 PM-Mid.) 


*ARB (March, 1960) 








Paul Bunyan Network 


Les Biederman 
Pe General Monoger 





national representatives 
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27 WHAT MAKES A TEST MARKET? 


With only a few ideal areas in which to operate, 


experts list most-wanted requisites 


32 STANDARDS AND CENSORSHIP 


When values falter, pressure must be applied: a 


few hints for agencies, producers 


34 LA VIE AT LaROCHE 


With old-school ties and old-world manners, this 


agency adapts to new challenges 


36 RESEARCH ON THE ROAD 


Public-affairs team ranges far and wide for aged 


film on Oklahoma’s pioneer heritage 


4 
oe) 


Using television exclusively, 


doubled its earnings in one 


DEPARTMENTS 


10 Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


16 Letters to the Editor 


The customers always write 


19 Tele-scope 
What's ahead behind the scenes 


21 Business Barometer 


Measuring the trends 


23 Newsfront 
The way it happened 


41 Film Report 


Round-up of news 


CHICLE CAN CHUCKLE 


the gum concern has 


decade 


19 Wall Street Report 
The financial picture 


uv 
— 


Spot Report 


Digest of national activity 


Audience Charts 
Who watches what 


6( 


77 In The Picture 


Portraits of people in the news 


78 In Camera 
The lighter side 

















| Venard, Rintoul & weConnell 


Network Representative Elisabeth Beckjorden 
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VIDEO 
TAPE 
isthe>shape of 


QUALITY 


TV commercials 
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FOR THAT “LIVE” LOOK, TAPE IT... 


on SCOTCH® BRAND Live-Action Video Tape! 


“Real-life” presence is the new TV look achieved by today’s 
commercials using ““Scotcu”’ BRAND Video Tape. Until now, the 
home-viewer’s picture has been an ingenious compromise —an 
optical medium shown on an electronic screen. 


Not so with tape! ““Scorcu” Branp Video Tape offers complete 
compatibility of picture source and picture—both electronic— 
with a greatly expanded gray scale for gradual transitions from 
absolute black to absolute white. In addition, tape eliminates 
jitter, provides excellent sound quality and an “unlimited” number 
of special effects. It all adds up to cleaner, crisper originals of 
unsurpassed quality... with exceptional Video Tape duplicates 
and kines from master tapes. 

“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of 3M Company. © 1961, 3M Co. 


o++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW \ 


Tape has many advantages—for advertiser, agency, producer. 
Playback is immediate, serious goofs can be remedied at once by 
retakes. Special effects are made instantaneously . . . no lab work 
and waiting. Costs are competitive, savings gratifying. 

Tape is easy to work with, no mystery . . . talented specialists 
are available to help you. Prove it to yourself! 
Send your next TV storyboard to your local tape 
producer for an estimate that will surprise you 
—at no cost or obligation. 

Write for the new brochure, “‘The Show is on 
Video Tape” —a case history of six commercial 
tapings. Enclose 25¢ to: 3M Co., Box 3500, 
St Paul 6, Minn. 
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HOME OF THE GODS: RENT-$1 A YEAR 





High on a beautiful hilltop over Cincinnati—silhouetted 
against the clouds... stands historic Mt. Olympus. It is 


the modern “home of the gods” ... of learning and imagi- 
nation and wisdom. It is the home of WCET Educational 
Television Station. 
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Mt. Olympus includes one of the world’s largest and finest 
TV studios with a giant TV tower built by the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation at a cost of $500,000—but 
these telecasting facilities are now rented as a public 
service to WCET for only $1 a year. 











WCET, which was the first Educational TV Station licensed 
in the U. S., is operated by the Greater Cincinnati TV 
Educational Foundation composed of 52 school systems, 
colleges, and universities. This year the educational 


programs of WCET are being viewed in 28,000 homes 


the dynamic 
WLW Stations 


WLW-T 
Television 
Cincinnati 


WLW-A 
Television 
Atlanta 


WLwW-l 
Television 
Indianapolis 












WLW-D 


Television 
Dayton 


WLW-C 
Television 
Columbus 


Ww 
L 
Ww 


Radio 


Crosley Broadcasting 


Corporation a 
division of Aveo 


and in over 400 schools by thousands of students through- 
out the Cincinnati area. 

So the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation considers it an 
honor to rent its half-million-dollar Mt. Olympus facilities 
to WCET for $1 a year. Our pride and our privilege. 
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W6AL-TV 

















Something 
to sing 
about 
Lancaster 
Harrisburg — 
York 
is one 

~ TV market 
when you 
use Channel 8 


MULTI-CITY 
TV MARKET 
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CAN RA XDI 
STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


} WGAL-TV 
Channel & 


Lancaster, Pa. 
a NBC and CBS 















Representative: MEEKER 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Commercials Come of Age 

Siatus is a many-sided and much-abused word in the vocabulary 
of television. At the expense of abusing the word some more, how- 
ever, we must refer to it in connection with television commercials, 
which have been lacking it for some time. An attempt to give com- 
mercials the status, the identity, the standing, the importance they 
deserve was made this month in Hollywood, and we think it was 
a notable success, and deserving of wider recognition. . 

Specifically, we refer to the first International Broadcasting 
Award banquet, which was, as its title indicates, global in scope. 
With more than 1,000 entries, 138 finalists and 20 winners, just 
about every area in commercials was carefully covered—and in- 
telligently covered. The fact that seven of the tv commercials 
statuettes were won by New York producers, or that 10 of the 20 
awards (five more were technical, and five were in radio) were 
won by west-coast producers seems to us of no real importance, 
except for the regional zealots on both coasts. What did seem of 
importance, however, was the fact that an effective showcase was 
offered to agency and commercial producers—one that proved 
that the commercial can be considered an art form of sorts, that 
it is a crucial and sensitive advertising tool—and that it can be 
entertaining. 


International Flavor 

Also worth noting is the fact that three of the IBA awards were 
international in character: an Esso Oil Heat spot done for Me- 
Laren Advertising, Ltd., Toronto, by Elektra Films; another for 
Scotts Porage Oats done for Alfred Pemberton, Ltd., London, by 
Advision, Ltd., of that city, and a 20-second animated spot done 
for Puss n’ Boots cat food through Spitzer, Mills & Bates, Ltd., 
Toronto, by Elektra. With such an excellent presentation (the 
awards were handled much like Hollywood’s “Oscars”’), it is to 
be hoped that the IBA Banquets assume a larger importance in 
the years to come and give the entire commercials field an extra 
boost in status in the minds of viewers and advertisers alike. 


Morals and Manners 

Clients and agencies must play a part in creating and maintain- 
ing this new-found status of commercials. Perhaps the most im- 
portant role they can perform in the coming months is to continue 
and, where the occasion warrants, further the sensitive job of 
policing themselves and their associates. To assist in this job of 
self-regulation, there exists the National Code Review Board of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, wnich has taken a hu- 
mane, reasonable, common-sense approach to most questions af- 
fecting matters of taste and decorum. A discussion with Stockton 
Helffrich, director of its New York office, begins on page 32 of 
this issue. It will be seen that he and his office are not the ogres 
all censors are supposed to be. 

High standards, on both the creative and sales ends of things, 
from both a copy and a cinematic standpoint, can only give the 
commercial new meaning and lift it above the routine. 


Cordially, 
Ay faut 
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KEKEKKKEEKKEKEKEEK 
THE STANDARD OF 
QUALITY SOUND AND 


PICTURE IN VERMONT 
WCAX radio and WCAX-TV offer 


one of northern New England’s major 
markets, centered on Burlington 

... quality vehicles of entertainment 
... quality vehicles of 
result-producing advertising. 

WCAX and WCAX-TV ARE NOW 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC., 

who are ready to tell you 

the full story of this market. 

WCAX broadcasts with 5000 watts 
on 620 kilocycles. 

WCAX-TV serves well over 100,000 
families on low Channel 3. 

Buy the Burlington-Plattsburgh Area. 
Buy quality. 

Buy WCAX and WCAX-TV. 

For choice availabilities, 

call Avery-Knodel. 


KEKE KK KEKE KKKEE KEK 




















American League 
baseball and National 
League Pro Football 
have come to 
Minneapolis, St. Paul. 


Yes, the Twin Cities are major league. This spring the 
MINNESOTA TWINS baseball team will be very much 
in the race for the pennant while later in the fall the 
MINNESOTA VIKINGS will battle the best the NFL has 
to offer. 


<n... 


Now more than ever, the Twin Cities are a MAJOR 
market...in population, 1,410,200; in income, 
$2,878,895,000; in community enterprise. 


The Twin Cities are major league because we THINK 
major league. It is this thinking that built beautiful 
Metropolitan Stadium, the home of both clubs. It is this 
thinking that started one of the biggest building and city 
redevelopment programs in the nation. 


It is this type of thinking that has 
made WCCO Television the dom- 
inant station in this area. Call 
Peters, Griffin and Woodward to 
find out why WCCO Television 
is the DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
GOOD AND GREAT in the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, MAJOR 


LEAGUE market. 




















Anytime 
is choice 
time on 


KTVE 
channel 
10 


To buy these choice 
times—call your Bolling 
man—or see your 
Clarke-Brown Representative 
in the South! 
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Choice time to reach 
ever 158,000 tv 
homes at low CPM 
choice time to sell 
the 700,000 persons 
in the prosperous 
oil and timber 
area who regularly 
enjoy the top NBC- 
ABC programs on 
Channel 10. 


JOHN B. SOELL 


Vice President-General Manager 


El Dorado, Arkansas 


Monroe, Louisiana 
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To add “atmosphere” to the sales pitch... 


French chef sprite is electronically... 


fitted into a backyard scene 


RCA Special Effects! 


Products of your local sponsors can be given that “‘distinctive’’ appeal with intri- 
guing traveling matte effects. Using RCA Special Effects equipment, exciting slide 
or film backdrops can easily be inserted into commercials. You can place an 
animated figure into a moving background or add “‘atmosphere”’ details that 
give results, very simply. The system will accept signals from several sources to 
produce a variety of effects. 


In addition to traveling matte backgrounds, RCA can provide modules for 154 
special effects, including wipes, split screens, block, wedge, circular and multiple 
frequency patterns. Any ten effects may be preselected—simply plug ten modules 
into the control panel. You get the right effect to add that extra sell to your pro- 
grams and commercials every time! 


Your RCA Special Effects will sell itself to 

advertisers and give your station a competitive 

edge. See your RCA Representative. Or write 

to RCA, Broadcast and Television Equipment, 

Dept. RB-278, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 

for descriptive booklet. In Canada: RCA 

VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal. s 
RCA Broadcast and Television Equipment * Camden, N. J. AY ks 
RCA Special Effects Panel 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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AN AREA REPRESENTING 
20% 
OF OKLAHOMA'S 


TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
ARE INFLUENCED BY 


KTEN 


ADVERTISING @ 





BUY STATION KTEN 
AND REACH 
A MARKET WITH -- 


$499,071,000 in Total Retail Sales 
$124,311,000 in Food Sales 
$106,122,000 in Automotive Sales 
$ 47,802,000 in Gasoline Sales 

$ 17,576,000 in Drug Sales 


Sources: 


Coverage—ARB 
Market Data—Sales Management 


STATION KTEN.... CHANNEL 10.... ABC PRIMARY 
ADA, OKLAHOMA 


Represented Nationally By 
14354 ible), Bete) ite) 7 wile), | 
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ARB Rankings 


. WREC-TV considers your pub- 


lication of network and syndicated 
program rankings in various markets 
over the country very helpful. 

This obviously does not mean that 
just because a syndicated program 
does well in “Podunk” that it will 
likewise do well in Memphis. How- 
ever, for the most part, if a show con- 
stantly appears in the top ratings in 
market after market, then we feel that 
chances are better than even that the 
program will similarly attract good 
audiences in this area. It naturally 
follows that this information is help- 
ful in determining whether or not to 
buy a particular film. 

CHARLES B. BRAKEFIELD 
Sales Manager 
wrec-TV Memphis 


Educational Outlet 

. thank you for the fine story 
on our educational effort (“But 
Teacher, Said the Viewer,” TV AGE, 
Jan. 23). There’s no doubt in my 
mind that as a result of this the con- 
sumer press will shortly “discover” 
the educational outlet in New York. 
. . . More and more the trade pub- 
lications are providing source ma- 

terial for the consumer press. 
A. J. McCarrrey 
Director of Public Relations 
wPrx New York 


Profile Correction 
The January 23rd issue of TELE- 
VISION AGE carried a profile with a 
picture of the writer of this Ictter and 
with comments attributed to same 
(Buyer Profile, Spot Report). For 
the record. my name is not War- 
ren Sullivan but Walter Sullivan. 
WALTER SULLIVAN 
Media Supervisor 
Doyle Dane Bernbach 
New York City 
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AMPEX PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY + 934 CHARTER ST., REDWOOD CITY, CALIF.» AMPEX OF CANADA LTD., REXDALE ONTARIO 
















MR. BILL HOOVER, PRESIDENT (RIGHT) AND MR. BROWN MORRIS, 
SALES MANAGER OF KTEN-TV, ADA, OKLAHOMA 
(80,400 TV HOMES; 174TH MARKET). 
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Spend your time more profitably 
in North Carolina where WSJS 
television gives you city grade 
coverage of more large cities 
than any other station 





WAST Ss television 


Winston-Salem / Greensboro 


RB CHANNEL 12 





Headley-Reed, Reps. 








WHAT’S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Te J a ad s Cc O p 





Stations Exercise Taste 

Don’t be surprised if those two “different” commer- 
cials produced for Vic Tanny by a new west-coast agency 
—and given extensive publicity elsewhere—never show 
up on the air. According to a spokesman for the Tanny 
agency of record, Charles N. Stahl Advertising, the films 
were made by another firm “on speculation,” and were 
reported turned down by the client. Additionally, one 
New York independent said it had seen the films and 
rejected them on grounds of taste. “I doubt if any sta- 
tion in the market could run them,” was the comment. 
Five other New York City outlets noted at press time 
they were continuing the regular Tanny commercials. 


Multiple-Set Homes on the Rise 

Are there more multiple-set homes today than there 
were, say, two years ago? According to initial reports 
of a special study compiled by The Pulse, Inc., for this 
magazine, 25.4 per cent of homes in the New York area 
now possess more than one television set. This compares 
to a 9.9-per-cent national average reported in August of 
1959 by the Television Bureau of Advertising. Full de- 
tails of the Pulse study will be published in a forthcoming 
issue. 


Fate and Schick’s Switch 

Unhappy over its past tv season, largely its participa- 
tion in the lately departed Witness show, Schick, Inc., 
moved from Benton & Bowles to Norman, Craig & Kum- 
mel—although NC&K had once reportedly been in nego- 
tiation to place one of its clients, Dow Chemical Co., on 
the same Witness program. Happily for all concerned, 
the deal fell through. Schick, careful to point out that 
its move to newspapers is not a permanent thing, looks 
like a good bet for tv action in the second quarter. The 
accent there is usually on shavers as gifts for graduation 
and Father’s Day, and wives and parents are advertis- 
ing targets—reachable via family-time tv programming. 


Tape Tapering Off? "Tain’t So 

Recent months have seen some hinting at a general 
softening of the tape business in the wake of the with- 
drawal of some names—Filmways, CBS Production Sales 
and Elliot, Unger & Elliot—from the field. In point of 
fact, the opposite conclusion is more correct; the tape 
business continues stronger than ever, with the remain- 
ing studios doing a land-office business. One producer 
compared the present convolutions to those which have 
taken place in auto production: there have been nearly 
1,000 car models; numerous manufacturers stopped mak- 
ing cars, but total production continued to climb. 


Improved Film Devices 
Modifications and innovations in cameras, projectors 
and processing techniques promise to improve noticeably 


ES are 


the look of films on tv. One recent development is the 
new Eastman continuous tv projector, Model No. 350, 
which permits continuous rather than intermittent mo- 
tion in projection. The projector, now being used in four 
CBS studios in Chicago and Los Angeles, uses a mirror 
system to eliminate shutter flicker sometimes noticeable 
on tv due to the difference in film-projection and elec- 
tron-scanning cycles. 


Brewer Boosts Budget 

During a two-year period, the F. & M. Schaefer Brew- 
ing Co. has followed a trend that will probably con- 
tinue—moving more and more from print into tv. Cur- 
rently concentrating on specials and sportscasts, the beer- 
maker is putting 85 per cent—some $5.5 million—into 
the electronic medium. Once heavy in newspapers, 
Schaefer lately experimented with “magazone” buying, 
with little success reported. 


P&G’s Earnings Continue to Climb 

Despite all this talk about a recession, Procter & 
Gamble, Inc., television’s biggest advertiser, continues 
to chalk up impressive earnings. The company’s con- 
solidated net earnings for the first six months of its 
fiscal 1961 year (which ended Dec. 31, 1960) amounted 
to $57,916,328, up approximately nine per cent over 
those reported for the comparable period in 1959. 


Elektra Gambling Hours 

In a departure from usual production policy, Elektra 
Productions, New York animation house, is independ- 
ently making four one-hour adult science programs for 
network sale. The series, which combines live, graphic 
and animation techniques, will be followed by a chil- 
dren’s series, according to Abe Liss, president. 


Tumblers, Tigers and Tv 

The greatest show on earth, professionally known as 
Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus, got its °61 tour 
under way down south at the end of last month and 
moves into New York March 29. Following a six-week 
stay, the circus travels to some 50 other cities. A con- 
tact at Clifford Strohl Associates, New York, said local 
tv spot in major markets would be used in a pattern 
similar to those of previous years. Look for live minutes 
in kid shows a week or two before the circus hits town, 
continuing through the run. 


Peanuts Possible 

Having run a brief spot campaign on its peanut but- 
ter each spring for the past few years, Planters Edible 
Oil Co. was reported considering action shortly. A com- 
mitment was not definite at press time, but the usual pro- 
gram would see daytime minutes running six-eight weeks 
in about 10 major markets. 
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on top of the news 








' Paul Williams 
for Manufacturers National Bank and Bristol-Myers 





Chet Huntley and David Brinkley 
for Texaco, Inc. 





Dick ‘Westerkamp 
~ for National Bank of Detroit 
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in 
DETROIT 


Just as the world watches Detroit, most 
Detroit-area viewers watch the world on 
WW4J-TV’s complete, high-rated newscasts. 
Here’s the vast audience the city’s largest 
broadcast news department and NBC’s 


award-winning reporters attract.* 
On an average week night... 


Paul Williams—6:30........... 308,500 viewers 
Huntley-Brinkley—6:45....... 390,500 viewers 
Dick Westerkamp—11:00..... 397,200 viewers 








PREFERRED FOR THE INAUGURATION, TOO! 


A three-hour survey by the American Research 
Bureau (taken when three Detroit stations carried 
the Inauguration ceremonies) revealed the follow- 
ing share of audience: 


WWJ-TV....... 63% Station C..... . 8% 
StationB......: 27% DE acucaaacn 2% 








*Source: ARB, Detroit, December, 1960 


Detroit, Channel 4 «+ NBC Television Network 


WWI-TV 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC, 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ 
Owned and Operated by The Detroit News 
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Business barometer 


National spot billings went into their customary decline in December, and the 
percentage drop was the most severe recorded for a year-end month in the 
seven years of Business Barometer reports. 








The survey indicates that the decrease in spot business from November to December 
was 18.8 per cent. In spite of this, however, the month was 5.5 per cent 
ahead of the December 1959 figure. 





Spot totals in the past reveal NATIONAL SPOT 








t that a drop in December {4 month-to-month and year-to-year comparison 
is normal. In 1953 this 
, division of television bec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. D 


business was off from 
November to December by 
4.4 per cent; in 1954 

t the decline was 8.3 per 
cent; in 1955 spot bill- 
ings were down 4.6 per 
cent; in 1956 there was 
Ee a fall-off of 9.8 per 
cent; in 1957 the de- 
crease hit 17.0 per 
cent; in 1958 it was 
14.1 per cent, and in 
1959 the drop was 15.0 
s per cent. 
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National spot had a good year 
s in 1960 except for the 
normally off months of 
June and July, with the 
latter further affected 
by last summer's polit- 
ical conventions and 
the attendant disloca- 
tion of schedules. : | : Los 











There was considerable 
strength exhibited by 
spot in February, March 
and October, and the fluctuations in other months (again excepting June and 
July) were minor for the most part. 

















Spot totals in 1960 started at a higher level than they did in 1959, and for the 
first half of the year they ran well ahead of the same period a year earlier. 
In August, September and October the gap was closed, however, with only a 
shade of difference in the upward parallel course of the two years. 





There are indications that spot in 1961 will better the peaks set in 1960. Al- 
though January may show a small drop under December billings, February may 
be expected to turn upward again as in the past. 





A report on billings at the local and network levels for December will be 


iC. published in the March 6th issue of TELEVISION AGE. 





(A copyrighted feature of TELEVISION AGE, Business Barometer is based on a cross-section of stations in all income and geographical categories. Informa- 
tion is tabulated by Dun & Bradstreet.) 
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LAS VEGAS ? 


=<CAUSE... 





People in Las Vegas HAVE MORE - 


68% above national average consumer spendable income! 
National — $1816 per capita LAS VEGAS — $3040! 


People in Las Vegas SPEND MORE - 


121% above national average retail sales! 
National — $120 per capita LAS VEGAS — $276! 


People in Las Vegas VIEW MORE - 


23% above national average viewing! 
National — 6.20 hours daily per family 
LAS VEGAS — 7.62 hours daily per family! 


Check the figures above* ... they add up to three big reasons 
that prove ... You'll Sell More — When You 


BUY THE BIG THREE —LV/ TV! 


BUY LAS VEGAS TELEVISION ! 





NEVADA 





Weed TV Corp. . Forjoe-TV, Inc. Headley-Reed Co. 


* Figures from an independent source .. . for the year ending January 1, 1960. 
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nmwvrwem Newsfront 


Spot-network combination is unbeatable .... page 23 
NBC-TV has some opinions about CBS-TV ... page 23 
Wild but not woolly—Streechilation ...... page 25 


Cars Speed via Spot 

A prime requisite of new-car intro- 
ductions is to make the total audience 
aware of the redesigned models as 
quickly as possible, thus getting the 
jump on the maker whose product 
follows yours into showrooms. Illus- 
trating the fact that tv can reach more 
homes faster than competing media, 
Television Bureau of Advertising re- 
leased a survey of Pontiac and Ram- 
bler campaigns in New York last fall. 

American Motors’ Rambler, in a 
four-week schedule placed by Geyer, 
Madden & Ballard, Inc., 
reached 97.9 per cent of all New York 
tv homes, according to the A. C. 
Nielsen Co. Of 174 minutes and 20’s 
run, 13 were in prime time on net- 


Morey, 


work stations; the others were on in- 
dependent stations or network outlets 
in non-prime time, with the great ma- 
jority of spots telecast on Wednesday, 
Thursday or Friday. 

In one week, 82.6 per cent of the 
market’s tv homes were reached, and 
an average of 2.6 spots were seen by 
families viewing one or more. The 
average number seen in four weeks 
was 8.8 spots. 

Pontiac’s schedule, placed by Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, ran entirely 
on Thursday, Oct. 6, and centered on 
a Victor Borge network special. Addi- 
tionally, 24 minutes and 20’s ran on 
six of the market’s seven stations. 


PONTIAC/ 10-6-60 
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The program’s unduplicated rating 


in New York was 26.2, the spots’ 60.6 
and the combined rating 69.7. The 








average number of commercials seen 
by Borge viewers was 3.1, by spot 
viewers 1.7 and by combination view- 
ers 2.7. 

TvB’s conclusions: 69.5 per cent of 
all New York homes were reached by 
the car makers’ schedules in one day, 
82.6 per cent of all homes were 
reached in one ‘week, and 97.9 per 
cent — 4,062,900 homes — were 
reached in four weeks. 

Advocates of other media may ask 
for breakdowns as to cost of the cam- 
paigns, sales effectiveness and how far 
the same budgets would have gone in, 
say, car cards, but it’s to be doubted 
that another medium will challenge 
video’s speed in covering the market. 


NBC Views CBS 

The gloves are coming off. 

Efforts by the networks to hold their 
afhliates and their advertisers, while 
getting new stations and clients as 
well, are turning into no-holds-barred 
scuffing. It’s the tight competitive 
picture, of course, which is causing 
each outlet to trumpet its virtues— 
whether they be in the fields of total 
audience, public-service programming 
or position in the total-billings race— 
and to cast aspersions on the rivals, 
usually referred to as Network X or Z. 

NBC-TV, however, seems to have 
decided to call a spade a spade. Where 
one top executive made headlines a 
few weeks ago by striking out at ABC- 
TV as a “virtual upstart” in the 
information-programming field, the 
station-relations group at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza last week sent NBC affili- 
ates a devastating analysis of CBS- 
TV’s morning-minute rotation plan. 

“When you've read this,” the sta- 
tion managers were informed, “you'll 
see how the principal features of the 
CBS-TV plan are totally unlike any 
features of NBC’s present sales or 


compensation arrangements; and 
you'll realize how much more favor- 
able NBC’s daytime operation is to 
the NBC affiliates.” 

A few other points of attack: 

“CBS will charge advertisers a 
fixed amount of money per minute . . . 
regardless of program audience, rate 
and the number and 
value of stations cleared. . . . pro- 


classification 


grams are unknown, ratings are un- 
known, clearance is unknown — the 
only certainty is the cut-rate price.” 

“Setting price aside, there are many 
unattractive features . . . the most 
serious is the unknown performance 
record of the two or three new shows 
in the schedule, and the known lack- 
lustre record of Video Village. While 
the cpm may be enticing, unless the 
new morning shows get larger audi- 
ences than the present schedule (a 
hazardous assumption for an adver- 
tiser ) , the cost-per-thousand-delivered- 
homes will not match NBC-TV’s 
delivery.” 

“While the network receives a fixed 
amount regardless of station line-up, 
how much each affiliate gets is an un- 


6,,? 


known ‘x’ until traffic reports are 
tallied. . . . (a station that would re- 
ceive $6.60 for each Lucy commercial 
minute) under normal compensation 
arrangements might get $3.30 if the 
replacement program is carried by 
135 stations; or it might get only 
$2.60 if the line-up expands to 175 
stations, or $4.40 if the line-up shrinks 
to less than 100 stations, as many 
affiliates refuse to go along with the 
new proposal or carry the new game 
shows.” 

There was more to the nine-page 
mimeographed bulletin, but the wind. 
up read, “NBC-TV is now number one 
in daytime ratings and number one in 
daytime sales, and we intend to re- 
main on top. . . . all we ask is your 
continuing confidence and maximum 
clearances to aid our efforts.” 

While a full reply was awaited from 
CBS, one source there noted that, 
firstly, the network’s new daytime rate 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Get aboard the fastest growing market 
in Maine! 





Here's the countdown on your Eastern Maine Market™ 


Ten WLBZ-TV’s home county (Penob- income in WLBZ-TV’s coverage 
scot) showed the largest percent of area. 
family income increase of any coun- Five The home city (Bangor) had the 
ty in Maine — 17.5%. greatest increase in bank clearing 
Nine Penobscot county had the largest of any city in Maine. 
population increase of any county in Four Military spending in this area is 
Maine — 27.2%. above the national average and con- 
Eight WLBZ-TV covers the 10 counties in stantly increasing. 


Maine with the greatest percent of Three WLBZ-TV is located in the most ac- 


hr . tive city in Maine. 
family income increase , 11.8%. Two WLBZ-TV covers the most rapidly 
Seven The percent of family income in- expanding manufacturing area in 


crease in these 10 counties exceeded Maine. 

the national average. 11.8% to One WLBZ-TV is in the wholesale and 

TA4%. retail trading center for Eastern 
Six There’s 34 of a Billion in spendable Maine (Bangor). 


ZERO in on Channel 2 and get “on target” with sales! 


Channel 2—NBC Bangor —WLBZ-TV Sy 


Eastern Maine's favorite channel & 


4 





Remember, a matching spot schedule on Channel 6 in Portland saves 5%. 


* Based on a SRDS survey 
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Newsfront (Continued from 23) 
structure isn’t “anywhere near ‘bar- 
e2in-basement’ status,” and, secondly 
“the compensation plan has a prece- 
dent in our Captain Kangaroo ar- 
rangement, and it’s been highly suc- 
cessful.” 


Elation at Streech 

Uninhibited by reality, but ground- 
ed in live action, the staff of Wilbur 
Streech Productions is flying these 
days. Already working on a second of 
what will be a series of commercials 
for B. T. Babbitt, Inc., the production 
house has found that its first commer- 
cial for that client has stimulated 
much talk at many advertising agen- 
cies. 

That commercial, which introduces 
the new Bab-O formula (Diaphene) 
and a new Bab-O package, utilizes a 
new production technique which is 
essentially an adaptation of a process 
developed by Norman McLaren of the 
Canadian Film Board—Canada’s con- 
tribution to the avant garde of the 
film world. It is called, as everyone 
by now knows—‘Streechilation,” after 
the president of the production house. 

How did what is essentially a varia- 
tion on a technique which never quite 
got out of the best art theatres wind 
up on network daytime television sell- 
ing a mass consumer product? The 
story is a long and complicated one, 
and, as narrated by Mike Kraft, vice 
president of the firm, is in the best 
tradition of film making. It took hard 
work, tenacity, perseverance, tenacity, 
faith, and, most of all, tenacity. 

The production house began work- 
ing on the process back in 1958, 
purely on an_ experimental basis. 
Joseph Danis, senior producer at 
Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc.. 
(which handles B. T. Babbitt) was in 
on its development from the begin- 
ning. He and Mr. Streech actually 
starred at that time in one test reel 
which illustrated the way in which it 
was possible to slide people along 
floors and up walls. Several other test 
reels were made (as were presenta- 
tions to many agencies), but the diffi- 
culty in translating the visual possi- 
bilities of the technique into words, 
and more particularly into storyboard 





Live action is combined . 


form, occasionaly seemed insurmount- 
able. 

However, a little over a year ago, 
the first Streechilation commercial, 
done on a modest budget, was com- 
pleted for O’Keefe Brewing of Canada. 
But the exposure was only regional in 
the States, and it wasn’t until the 
Bab-O commercial went on the air 
over ABC-TV several weeks ago that 
the technique began to take on real 
meaning for many other advertisers. 
Instrumental in selling the idea to 
Bab-O was GMM&B writer and vice 
president C. Neil Quinn. 

Precisely what is Streechilation? In 
the words of Mr. Streech, it is a “live 
film technique combined with an ani- 
mation method to achieve unusual 
visual effects.” If that seems unneces- 
sarily abstract, Mr. Kraft is more 
concrete: “It’s essentially stop-motion 
shooting. Because it’s frame-by-frame 
you have to plan it as you would ani- 
mation, but its value over animation 
is that you can use live actors. Thus, 
you can have an actor walk over to a 
wall, switch to Streechilation, and go 
right through the wall. He can float in 
the air, dive through a floor, flow, be- 
come two-dimensional. We can ani- 
mate people and objects.” 

With Streechilation the complete 
soundtrack with music and sound 
effects is recorded first. The track is 
analyzed frame by frame and laid out 
on exposure sheets. The action is 
plotted as in animation, but the actual 
timing is done directly on the set. 
Scenes are developed normally and 
synchronized with the track as with 
normal live action. 

Mr. Kraft estimates that costs of the 
new process, ali things being equal, 
could be as little as limited animation 
(approximately $3,000 for one min- 
ute) and up to as much as full ani- 








. with ghostly action 


mation (approximately $15,000 for 
one minute). Shooting time is much 
less than animation (the Bab-O com- 
mercial took four-and-one-half days, 
and a final print was returned in three 
weeks), but the production house 
normally prefers about six weeks’ 
time. 

What other possibilities are there 
for Streechilation? Within a year says 
Mr. Kraft, the technique will be seen 
in a new half-hour series for children. 


Top 10 in Tv Spots 

In the continuing tug-of-war be- 
tween tv commercials east and tv com- 
mercials west, Hollywood took what 
can be interpreted as a setback from 
New York at the First Annual Inter- 
national Broadcasting Awards ban- 
quet held this month in Hollywood. 
New York producers of tv spot com- 
mercials flew home with seven of the 
10 statuettes that stand for merit in 
the various categories. 

Champion of the decathalon was 
Elektra Films, New York, which re- 
ceived four of the platinum tv towers, 
including one for the “World-wide 
Sweepstakes Award.” Japan, Ger- 
many, England and Canada also par- 
ticipated in the competition. 

Elektra received the “Sweepstakes” 
award for its Esso Oil Heat one- 
minute spot produced for McLaren 
Advertising, Ltd., Toronto. Perhaps 
only a coincidence, three of Elektra’s 
four prize-winning commercials were 
produced for Canadian companies. 

A list of the top 10 commercials 
follows, according to class, sponsor. 
agency and producer: 

Open Class, one-minute combined 
animation and live action: Brillo soap 


pads; J. Walter Thompson; Elektra. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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The programming standards of a television station are exposed every minute of every 
hour of every day. All you need do is look to see that wrrx-11, New York’s Prestige 
Independent, has the “network look” . . . network-proved and network caliber pro- 
grams night after night. Programs like M Squad, Air Power, the Honeymooners, Mike 
Hammer, You Are There. When you, the advertiser, painstakingly ._ produce TV 
commercials, you have a right to expect they will be presented in programs that do 
justice to your product and your company. wPIx-11 is the only New York Independent 
Television Station qualified to display the Seal of Good Practice. 


where are your 60 second commercials tonight? 


NEW YORK’'’S PRESTIGE INDEPENDENT 
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“market? a 





With only a few ideal areas available, experts list most-wanted qualifications 


pe & Gamble, it has been stated time and 
again, currently does more than 70 per cent 
of its household sales in products that did not 
exist 15 years ago. Similar statistics in varying 
percentages can be uncovered for Lever Bros., 
General Mills, Bristol-Myers and many other 
important advertisers. From these companies 
have come a wide range of consumer items often 
bearing little relationship to one another in pur- 
pose, price or prospective customer. Most of 
them, however, started life in the same way— 
via a test market. 

There is a measure of confusion among ex- 
perts over the terminology to be employed in 


this field. According to Ernest J. Enright, writing 
in the Harvard Business Review, the “usual 
term” is test marketing, but he, A. C. Nielsen 
and others “found it more meaningful, as well 
as safer, to think of market testing.” 

While Mr. Enright is able to point out subtle 
differences in the implications of each phrase, 
both appear in practice to be used almost inter- 
changeably. In the broadest sense, either implies 
the distribution of a new or improved product 
in a limited number of markets, along with a 
regulated advertising campaign. 

The idea behind the “test” can be one of 
several: to determine whether the product itself 





PF mi 


Mountains add to Albuquerque test market's isolation from “outside” media 


is of sufficient merit to appeal to large 

numbers of consumers; to equate the l. Cost Ranges—Ideal Test Markets 

effectiveness of the advertising themes 

used to promote the product; to judge CPM Homes 

the relative strength of various media; Per Commercial Minute 

to solve pricing and distribution prob- Network tv 

lems, and so on. Often a combination Nighttime Network (Time Cost Only ) 

of these elements is in mind. Daytime Network (Time Cost Only) 
As should be evident, the primary 

concern of the test-marketing process Spot tv 

is to uncover the most economical Prime Evening 20 sec. 

method of selling a new product on a 10 sec. 

national scale. This is not to imply the Daytime Minute 

most inexpensive method is sought, Late-, Early-Eve. Minute 

but rather the ways that will bring the 

greatest return. In Mr. Enright’s 


* Assuming the availability of combination plans. 
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words, “market testing is undertaken 
to reduce the risks faced by executives 
distribution for 
their new products by providing them 


planning national 
with different measures of how well 


their plans succeed on a_ small 
scale ar) Pas 


Highly 


definition of the small scale to be used 


important is the precise 
for a specific test. An architect laying 
out a blueprint can easily decide “one- 
half inch equals one foot” and work 
from there. A marketing man cannot 
pick an area at random from the map 
of the United States; he must settle 
upon a miniature representation of 
the country as a whole that meets a 
great many qualifications. Because the 
qualifications are stringent in them- 
selves and often particularly confining 
in the cases of certain products, a 


restricted number of areas meet test- 
market requirements. The advertiser 
who concentrates on a combination of 
media finds his choice further limited. 


Theoretical Example 


Taking a theoretical example, Na- 


tional Products, Inc., has planned a 


campaign for Wonda-Food, its new 
breakfast drink, to go into effect one 
year after the first introduction of the 
product. Ingredients of the national 
campaign are: 

@ Network tv (12 months): 

1. One-half sponsorship of a night- 
time half-hour program, with cross- 
plugs, on 150 stations. 

2. Six daytime minutes weekly on 
110 stations. 

@ Spot tv: 

Non-prime minutes, five per week 


Research team correlates store-audit 


for 13 weeks, in the top 10 markets. 

@ Print: 

1. National magazines — 48 full- 
Life, 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 


page four-color insertions in 
keeping and Better Homes & Gardens. 
13 full- 
page four-color insertions in This 
W eek, the “First Three Markets” com- 
bination and Parade. 


2. Sunday supplements - 


Such a plan calls for an annual ex- 
penditure of $8-9 million, with about 
75 per cent of the budget in television. 
A test-market campaign that will in- 
fluence the expenditure of so much 
money obviously must be drawn with 
precision. How does National Prod- 
ucts, Inc., select a city or market area 
that will produce results projectible 
on a national basis? 


The most obvious requirement, of 


data in preparation 











course, is the availability of local 
media comparable to the national 
situation. Our hypothetical manufac- 
turer must have a market furnishing 
suitable tv coverage as well as news- 
paper exposure. The “ideal” situation 

-in relation to national media—calls 
for three tv stations of relatively equal 
strength and three to six radio sta- 
tions. A three-station tv market will 
closely approximate the national situa- 
tion, since the local audience will be 
split about the same as the country’s 
total audience is divided among the 
networks. 

On a practical basis, local spot tv 
programs (movies and participation 
half-hours) 


available in a multi-channel market 


are more likely to be 


than in a less competitive market. 





One- and two-station markets often 
have valuable non-prime periods filled 
with delayed broadcasts of network 
programs or syndicated locally spon- 
sored shows. 

(“On the other hand,” points out 
Richard S. 


manager, 


market-research 
toilet-articles 


Boaz, 
division of 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., “some adver- 


tisers will test in a one-station market 
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to be sure the total audience is ex- 
posed to the commercials.” ) 

For print, it’s generally agreed that 
a test market must have at least one, 
preferably two, daily newspapers and 
at least one Sunday paper with a roto- 
gravure (for color) magazine section. 
It is only through this section that the 
advertiser can attempt to reproduce 
his national magazine efforts. 

At Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc., 
market - research manager Andrew 
Gerry noted that the universality of 
television made for a greater amount 
of flexibility in choosing test areas for 
campaigns centered chiefly on tv. 
“The problem in 


tighter,” he said. “If part of your 


print is much 


campaign involves four-color ads, 


you re restricted greatly to those areas 














































































Nielsen computers . 


with Sunday supplements. The in- 
crease in regional editions of national 
magazines is some help, but not to a 
great extent as yet.” 

The Lestoil of yesterday—and Shell 
Oil of today—notwithstanding, few 
advertisers concentrate their entire 
effort in one medium. Tv station man- 
agers promoting their markets as 
good test areas solely on the availa- 


bility of well-defined video signals 
might do well to study how other 
media in the markets affect manage- 
ment decisions. 

Once a market is looked at for the 
suitability of its media to the national 
media plan, the matter of.“isolation” 
—or “self-containment”—comes up 
for consideration. “The important 
point here,” says Dick Boaz, “is that 
the area gets no advertising in it from 
outside.” Control of known factors is 
essential in virtually any kind of 
scientific experiment, and, while most 
researchers admit test marketing is 
not as scientific as it should be, rigid 
control of the amount of advertising 
placed in the market is a must. “You 
have to know exactly what you have 
at all times,” is the way one researcher 
put it. 

Many so-called “unduplicated” tv 
markets lose test campaigns not 
through any fault of the stations or 
sales but because 


their managers, 


other media—radio and newspapers, 
saturate the 


area from nearby markets. Other mar- 


primarily effectively 
kets lose test business simply because 
tv stations fail to point out to adver- 
tisers the fact that the area is truly 
isolated from all outside media influ- 
ence. Nearly as important as the ab- 
sence of outside factors, notes Russell 
Tate Jr., marketing director for the 
Market Research Corp. of America, 
is the absence of “spill-over of adver- 
tising” out of the market. Obviously 
it does not benefit an advertiser to 
have his commercials or print ma- 
terial seen in areas where the product 
is not distributed—and the expense of 
such spill-over is so much money 
wasted. 

Money, i.e., advertising costs, fol- 
lows media considerations in test- 
market selection. A small-to-medium- 
sized city where at least 65-75 per 
cent of the market is located within 
the standard metropolitan area is con- 
sidered ideal, reducing “waste” audi- 
ences to a minimum. (“About 150,- 
000 population is right,” said one 
marketing man. “It’s not too big and 
not too small.”’) 
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Albuquerque 
Evansville 

Ft. Wayne 
Fresno 
Peoria 
Portland, Me. 
South Bend 
Wichita 
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2. Characteristics of Tv Test Markets 


No. of Stations 
Radio 
9AM; 1FM 


4AM; 1FM 
4AM 
8AM; 3FM 
4AM; 1FM 
4AM 
3AM 
5AM; 1FM 


All Media 
Overlap 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


* 


None 


Availability of 


Local 
Papers 
2 


No 


a cl cel 


Sunday 
Supps. 
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Good Good Sales 


Good Mktg. & Buying 
CPM & Dist. Power 
x x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x | 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 


*Only relatively slight radio and newspaper coverage from Chicago. No outside tv coverage ** Letterpress 








. while continuous counts of new-product sales go on 







































Within the market both local rates 
and special-services charges must be 
in line with national averages. Sta- 
tions which require exorbitant fees for 
cutting in on network programs to 
air-test local commercials lose count- 
less dollars in spot money for them- 
selves and their markets. If local rates 
are so high, or even so low, that cost- 
per-thousand figures are dispropor- 
tionate to the national norms, the 
markets are useless insofar as testing 
advertising expenditures vs. sales. 
Cpm ranges shown in figure 1 best 
qualify a station or market for testing 
purposes. 

Assuming our mythical National 
Products, Inc., has narrowed down 
the total list of more than 325 tv 
markets to several dozen meeting the 
qualifications limned heretofore, geo- 
graphical factors come into play. As 
the product is destined for national 
exposure, probably several markets in 
different sections of the country will 
be utilized. (If only a semi-sophisti- 
cated northern market is used, the 
manufacturer might discover too late 
that his product has little appeal in 
midwestern or southern rural areas.) 
Additionally, the markets chosen must 
be convenient to the advertiser’s dis- 


(Continued on page 50) 













he final touch, the last thing to 

be hung—a_ non-objectionable 
painting rested its frame on an un- 
objectionable, low-slung couch. Span- 
ning the opposite wall, superior to a 
neatly arranged desk, two 12-foot 
bookshelves bore lightly the weight of 
such titles as The Amazing Adver- 
tising Business, The Human Animal, 
Tv Round-up, Obscenity and the Law, 
The Folklore of Sex and The People 
Look at Tv. 

A symmetrical pedestal table, 
freighted with a vase of big green 
leaves, rested primly on a gray car- 
pet, moderating a view north from 
the 21st floor of the Time-Life Build- 
ing. 

This is the one-month-old home of 
the New York office of the National 
Code Review Board of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. In an 





adjoining room of the suite, against 
a butterscotch backdrop, eight chairs 
in charcoal black were arranged 
around a table, cocked slightly toward 
a projection screen set at head level. 
A bulky spool of video tape lay on a 
side table. 

Though no tv set was in evidence 
(it had, in fact, not arrived yet), in 
theory this panel of rooms is the final 
check-point for clearance of tv fare 
for some 55 million sets across the 
nation. But ever since the NAB estab- 
lished this Gotham office last fall there 


has been some confusion about its 


precise scope and orientation. Is it a 


censor? What are the people like 


Standards 
and 
censorship 


who make up its staff, and how does it 
function? 

The principal reason for the New 
York office, according to Stockton 
Helffrich, its director, was the feeling 
of the Television Code Review Board 
in Washington that closer contact was 
needed with the New York centers 
of production. 


Taking the Broad View 


Mr. Helffrich, who was formerly 
director of the continuity acceptance 
(censor) department of NBC, is a 
robust, graying, amiable gentleman 
who conveys anything but the image 
of a defender of blue laws or pryer 
into questions of juridical prurience. 
And indeed he is none such. Instance: 
when his attention was called to a 
foot-thick stack of Playbills at one 
end of his bookshelves, he did not 
conceal the fact that he and his wife, 
as members in good standing of Play 
of the Month (“No payola there,” he 
interjected in a wry aside), were off 
to see Tennessee Williams’ Period of 
Adjustment that very evening. 

“At home, we take the broad view,” 
he said, gesturing in the general direc- 
tion of Queens County. “And I think 
we have raised a very wholesome 
family that way,” indicating a num- 
ber of handsome children in small 
oval frames. 

Nor does Mr. Helffrich appear to 
be a man who has one standard of 
behavior at home and for himself, 
and another for the office and for 
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some pressure must be applied: 


others. The first reports issued from 
his New York office reflected an easy- 
going and common-sense approach to 
both the big and little problems of 
the board. 

“At the moment,” he said, “our 
main problem seéms to be that some 
agencies and clients don’t know 
where we are. And a few may be 
hesitating to call us for fear we'll 
knock a good campaign theme, or 
become meddlesome. The truth is, 
we're here to advise and consent, 
mostly, and offer advice where neces- 
sary.” 

Mr. Helffrich filled in rapidly with 
background on his office. Following 
the quiz scandals, the networks, spon- 
sors, station managers and the NAB 
were inundated with mail. Tv viewers 
not only wrote in their opinions about 
rigging, but seized the chance to tack 
on comments on tv programming in 
general: too much violence, too much 
sex, fake commercials, etc. The flood- 
gates of public opinion were open, 
and activities of the National Tv Code 
Review Board were necessarily 
stepped up. 

The board had its beginnings, of 
course, when the Television Code was 
drafted in March 1952 as a guide to 
commercial and program producers. 
The code was necessarily only a gen- 
eral guide to acceptable practice; 
even so, it would have quickly become 
a useless instrument without the con- 
tinual surveillance of the Television 
Code Review Board, which is present- 


a few hints for agencies 







When values falter, 


ly composed of half-a-dozen board 
members, plus a small permanent 
staff. 

The chairman of the NAB Ty Code 
Board is E. K. “Joe” Hartenbower, 
who sees the code as falling “some- 
where in the middle between com- 
mercial copywriters, who sporadically 
find it restrictive, and someone like a 
Westchester matron who charges that 
the medium has let down the bars to 
a degree permitting anything to get 
on the air.” 


FTC Approbation 
The New York office run by Mr. 


Helffrich receives regular communica- 
tions from the FTC, whose ex-chair- 
man, Earl Kintner describes the Code 
Board as “one of the finest examples 
of what business can do toward regu- 
lating itself... Mr. Kintner has illus- 
trated the classic conflict between the 
rights of a few and the rights of the 
many with this parable about a man 
who owns a cannon: “If a distance 
of 10 miles separated this man from 
his nearest neighbor, then there is 
no reason why he must not be per- 
fectly free to fire his cannon morning, 
noon and night. But if he should 
move to a crowded city, his freedom 
to fire cannon salutes invades the 
rights of others and must be curbed.” 

This outlook on censorship is essen- 
tially the same as that of the National 
Better Business Bureau, which holds 
that “freedom of initiative can sur- 
vive in any society only if those who 


and producers 


enjoy it are willing to accept moral 
responsibility to use it in the public 
interest.” 

Mr. Helffrich considers such com- 
ments as these, and such documents 
as the combined ANA-AAAA Inter- 
change Plan, the AFA Truth Book 
and the ANA “Legal Rules of the 
Road,” as proof that industry itself 
is aware of the need for self-improve- 
ment. To the dictum, “where there’s 
smoke there’s fire,” he adds that 
where there are so many ready 
answers, there must be some ques- 
tions in the public mind. But he ac- 
cepts the general climate of contro- 
versy over tv fare not as a mandate 
for authoritarian action but as an 
invitation to the NAB Code Board “to 
put another shoulder to the wheel” 
and help “serve as a liaison between 
producers and public.” 

The three principal functions of 
the New York Code Office (NYCO) 
he lists in this order: (1) good taste 
(or the lack of it); (2) derogation of 
competitors, and (3) accuracy and 
substantiation of claims. 

With regard to good taste, the office 
has had its hands full with personal- 
product advertising. In October 1959, 
after more than six months of surveys 
and studies, the Code Committee 
issued a special report listing a num- 
ber of do’s and don’ts (the NAB pre- 
fers to call them “seek” and “avoid”’) 
for such products as cold and head- 
ache remedies, corn and callous re- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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La Vie at LaRoche 


With old-school ties and old-world manners, 


agency adapts to new challenges 


- 


A 
at 


long the main gallery of the muse- 
A... of advertising agencies, circa 
1960, there are many styles—the crea- 
tive and the classical, the eclectic and 
didactic, the traditional and baroque, 
the carnivores and the vegetarians, 
the soft and the hard. 

On this wall is Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, the creative triumvirate, done 
in the style of Jack Levine; over here 
is Ted Bates, all black-and-white, a 
Motherwell; further on is Interpublic, 
Inc., the research-minded monolith, 
in the style of Mondrian—and so on 
through the exhibit. By art, adjective 
and arithmetic, the spectator is led 
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Humboldt Greig (c.) ponders a problem in station relations 





to expect that each agency owns an 
image that is begot at the elevator but- 
ton, sleeps in the eye of the reception- 
ist and snags the senses of the visitor, 
whether he be client-observer or ob- 
server-client, media director or mail- 
boy. 

But those men living the fiction of 
agency image know that the storied 
world about them is nubilous, often 
contradictory. Styles overlap. Ideas 
evolve. Accounts blossom — “great 
oaks from ancient chestnuts grow.” 
Agencies are up-ended, wronged and 
righted. 

Here is a formal portrait of C. J. 


LaRoche, hung in a ponderous gilt 
frame. A booklet in the founder’s lap 
says that his is “An Advertising Man’s 
Advertising Agency.” Some tearsheets 
on his desk have him saying that his 
company has grown on a foundation 
of “New England” accounts — “al- 
though they may be in Michigan, 
Chicago or Louisville. These are the 
old, solid manufacturers who have 
been going it a long time, adjusting 
themselves without any jerkiness to 
changes in our economic patterns. 
They are not frantic people.” 

With 13 such accounts in 1955, 
each billing between $500,000 and $1 
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million, the founder felt at that time 
that his company had a margin of safe- 
ty “so that the loss of any one would 
not require tearing down our struc- 
ture.” 

Six years later here is the same 
company, hung in a modern frame 
among the surrealists: The smudged 
gold sheath of 575 Lexington Ave. 
rises from the desert like a stage set 
from Aida. In the center drawer of 
a desk in the foreground, a 10-cent 
memo book is open to the notation: 
“Chet LaRoche; aggressive, Irish, 
football type, Collier’s.” It is the note- 
book preserved by John Orr Young in 
the years before Mr. Young founded 
Young & Rubicam and hired Mr. La- 
Roche, who later rose to become 
chairman of the board. 

Spotted somewhere on the ruled 
perspective of the landscape is C. J., 
seated on a horse; successful, aquiline. 
In a cabbage patch of green assets 
equal to one month’s billing lies an 
ocarina—“a little musical instrument 
that looks like a pear with a mouth on 





Chester R. LaRoche 


it.” It also looks like a Norelco elec- 
tric shaver. On the horizon is an isola- 
tion booth, a woman within making a 
phone call to Charles Revson while 
patting herself with an orange powder- 
puff. A masked thief hovers overhead 
bearing accounts in an attaché case... 

“When my father left Young & Ru- 
bicam, he didn’t take a single account 
with him.” Chester R. LaRoche says 
quietly. “Our company has never oper- 
ated that way, and it never will oper- 
ate that way. I think that should serve 
to answer any questions along that 
line.” 


Scorn of Thievery 


Throughout its history, C. J. La- 
Roche & Co., Inc., has displayed an 
almost paranoiac scorn of- account 
thievery. Perhaps this attitude flows 
from an idealism so deep that it ap- 
proaches the unrealistic. For few ad- 
vertising executives would deny that 
the practice of shanghaiing accounts is 
almost as much the rule as the excep- 


tion. 





C. J. LaRoche, founder and chairman 





Writing in 1955, the elder Mr. La- 
Roche said, “Scarcely a week or a 
month goes by at C. J. LaRoche & Co. 
that we don’t have the opportunity to 
put on men who have accounts in their 
pockets. Sometimes they are substan- 
tial accounts. Sometimes the men 
have a reasonable amount of ability. 
But in all cases we decide against the 
blandishments, no matter how attrac- 
tive. We know that is not the way we 
can build a business.” 

Do the principles of C. J. LaRoche 
still guide the company? Is he still 
in charge? 

“He is, very definitely,” his son 
says. “Anyone who was at the lunch- 
eon today couldn’t be mistaken about 
that. Right, Hum?” 

Humboldt Greig, vice president in 
charge of station relations, nods as- 
sent. He is perhaps 20 years the senior 
of the younger Mr. LaRoche, and the 
older man’s dignified bearing and 
solicitous air promote the impression 
that he is executor of an unusual will. 

(Continued on page 65) 


f wky-tv Oklahoma City ever gets 

the notion of doing a documentary 
on its own documentaries, the idea 
won't be as egotistical as it might 
sound. For the saga behind the sagas 
that make up the station’s new Okla- 
homa Heritage public-affairs pro- 
grams has a few aspects almost as 
singular as the content of the series 
itself. 

Oklahoma Heritage is a depiction 
of that state’s pioneer days and spirit, 
limning them, says WKY-TV, “not in 
dramatic re-creations nor in episodes 
‘based on’ history, but through history 
itself.” Twelve Heritage shows are 
scheduled for prime-time airing dur- 
ing 1961, each one dealing with a 
specific event or person in Oklahoma 
history, and all of them sponsored by 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

The series bowed over WKY-TV on 
Tuesday, Jan. 10, at 8 p.m. with an 
hour-long documentary on a famous 
Ponca City ranch which was the last 
of the great cattle empires and which, 
though only a ruin today, once con- 
trolled 101,000 acres, had its own 


Allen (l.) and Berner examine some treasure trove 


circus and produced some of the earli- 
est movie westerns ever made. 

The results from 101 Ranch were 
immediately gratifying to WKY-TV ex- 
ecutives. According to the station, a 
special ARB coincidental rating for 
the time period gave Oklahoma Herit- 
age’s lead-off stanza a 38, against an 
18 for network programs on one op- 
position station and a 9 for network 
shows on the other competing outlet. 
(The November 1960 ARB gave 
WKY-TV a 17 for the time period, the 
second station a 30 and the third 
outlet a 14.) 


Thereby Hangs a Tale 


101 Ranch used, as will all 11 of the 
other Heritage programs, actual film 
footage of the period, along with 
ancient still photographs from archive 
collections, and thereby hangs the 
afore-mentioned saga—a tale which 
(lifting a leaf from Hope, Crosby and 
Lamour) might aptly be tagged The 
Road to Research. 

It all started about two-and-a-half 
years ago when WKY-TV’s manage- 
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Research 
on the road 


Public-affairs team 
ranges far and wide 
for ancient film 


on Oklahoma’s history 
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Part of Oklahoma Heritage is the first train to leave the line on the day of the Run of 1899 


ment was looking for a better way of 


producing significant public-affairs 
programs. To accomplish this, the sta- 
tion established, as part of its news 
department, a two-man public-affairs 
crew composed of Scott Berner, a 
National Press Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation award winner, and Gene Allen, 
writer and editor. Along with the 
assignment, the two men were given 
complete freedom to choose their own 
subjects and to set their own time- 
table. 

A few months later Messrs. Berner 
and Allen were working on the history 
of prohibition in Oklahoma for a 
series dealing with the then upcoming 
state vote on repeal. They needed old 
film clips from the 1920s and were 
surprised to find that there was no 
historical film library in the state. 
There were plenty of museums and 
thousands of still photos, but Okla- 
homa historians seemed to have a 
blind spot when it came to motion- 


picture film. 
The wky-Tv public-affairs depart- 
ment therefore began dreaming of 


building its own historical library. 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Berner had access 
to their own tv news films, of course, 
but these films went back only to 
1952. So the team hit the road in 
search of what with to stock its dream 
library. 


The Hunt Begins 


As writer Allen and photographer 
Berner traveled the state on assign- 
ments for the WKY-TV news depart- 
ment they asked everyone they met 
about old movie film. These interviews 
seemed to follow a definite pattern. 
At first, people couldn’t recall any 
place that such film might be found; 
then, after some minutes, they would 
remember an old-time theatre owner 
who had a movie camera, or someone 
who knew someone who had an old 
reel or two. Very gradually Mr. Ber- 
ner and Mr. Allen began to build a 
small collection of films, reprinting 
the worthwhile footage and returning 
the original reels to the owners. 

The biggest find came in 1959. For 
a long time the two men had heard of 





one Benny Kent, an early-day Pathé 
News cameraman. They were told that 
Benny had saved thousands of feet of 
film in his garage in Chandler, Okla. 
Investigation showed that the garage 
was empty. Kent was dead, and no 
one knew what had happened to the 
priceless footage. 

The stymie was only temporary. 
Later, when Scott and Gene were visit- 
ing Oklahoma State University look- 
ing for a film collection once owned 
Wentz, the 
head of the university audio-visual de- 


by oil millionaire Lew 


partment took them to the campus fire 
station, and there in a vault were 
dozens of old rusty shipping cans, all 
of them bulging with 40,000 feet of 
35mm nitrate-base film—Benny Kent’s 
film. Oilman Wentz had bought it 
years before and had willed it to the 
university. 

Some of the film looked almost 
fresh, but hundreds of feet of it were 
beyond all repair, disintegrated into a 
fine powder. Much of the footage was 
stuck together, and shattered when its 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Using tv exclusively, 


the gum concern 


has doubled its earnings 


in the past decade 


r a market that has been growing 
at a rate of approximately three 
per cent per year in recent times, 
American Chicle Co. occupies a rather 
unique position: its sales have been 
increasing at a rate of 10 to 15 per 
cent per year. 

In the past decade the company’s 
net sales have almost doubled: in 
1950 they amounted to $35,120,118; 
1960 sales (to be announced shortly) 
are expected to exceed $70 million 
(they were $68,710,366 in 1959). 

To further a truly unusual success 
pattern, a 10-year comparison of net 
income: in 1949, $4,301,451; in 1959, 
$9,198,703. 

How does a company manage to ex- 
pand its share of a relatively static 
market in such a dramatic fashion? 
In the face of such efficient marketing 
organizations as Wrigley (still in first 
place) and Beech-Nut (third place), 
the question is even more important. 

The answer, simply enough, is that 
American Chicle put together an ad- 
vertising formula that to date has been 
unbeatable. The formula: a combina- 
tion of spot and network television. 
The company remains probably the 
only all-television advertiser around 
today, proving that you can put all 
your eggs in one basket—if you know 
how to arrange them. 

Intelligent tv advertising, then, 
seems to be the key to the American 
Chicle success story. Historically, the 
company emphasized the 
power of advertising (“When you 


always 


start cheating on advertising in a busi- 
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ness like this, you’re only delaying the 
inevitable,” board 
chairman Thomas Harper Blodgett) , 
but it wasn’t until the latter half of the 
past decade that its successful formula 
was worked out—one that insured a 


says honorary 


growing share of the gum market. 
Growing Emphasis 


Beginning in 1954, with the aid of 
Ted Bates & Co. and Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, American Chicle be- 
gan to place a growing emphasis on 
tv. Of its estimated $1.9-million ad- 
vertising budget that year, $1.8 mil- 
lion went to network television, ac- 
cording to the Television Bureau of 
Advertising. In the following year, 
with a slightly smaller budget, almost 
all of the company’s advertising dol- 
Network 
radio was the only other medium in 


lars went into television. 
1955 to receive a measurable share of 
American Chicle’s a little 
under $6,000. 

In 1956, when N. C. Rorabaugh, 


through TvB, began to measure spot 


money: 


television, American Chicle was found 
to have invested $3.5 million on tv— 
$2 million in network and $1.5 mil- 
lion in spot, while other media were 
apparently excluded. In 1957, accord- 
ing to TvB’s LNA-BAR and N. C. 
Rorabaugh figures, the gum maker 
invested $2.6 million in network tele- 
vision and $3.7 million in spot tv. 
This $6.3-million total dwarfs rather 
completely an estimated $40,000 in- 
vested in newspapers in the same 
year. 


Since 1957 American Chicle has re- 


mained remarkably constant in the 
distribution of its advertising money— 
all of it has gone to television. In 
1958, says TvB, $2.9 million was in- 
vested in network television and $2.4 
million in spot. In 1959 the figures 
were $3.3 million network and $2.5 
million spot. 

For the year 1960 it is already clear 
that the company’s network invest- 
ments will surpass 1959's: according 
to TvB’s first 10-month figures, Amer- 
ican Chicle spent better than $3.9 
million in network. TvB-Rorabaugh 
spot figures for the first nine months 
of 1960 
$743,110. 

These billings figures take on real 
meaning as they relate to net sales. In 


show an investment of 


1952 an estimated advertising ex- 
penditure of $3.3 million (concen- 
trated mostly on network radio) was 
reflected in sales of $47,815,419. But 
an additional $2.5 million, plus a 
switch in media strategy, led to sales 
of $68,710,366 in 1959—a $20-million 
improvement. At the same time, earn- 
ings grew at an even better rate—at 
almost $1 million a year since 1955. 
American Chicle’s favorable earn- 
ings picture can also be attributed to 
several specialty items which have 
been introduced since the war, notably 
Clorets chlorophyll gum, Rolaids for 
stomach distress and Certs, a breath 
purifier. These products are of course 
refinements and natural additions to 
the company’s standard brands, nota- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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MAJOR COMMERCIAL PRODUCER IN EXPANSION MOVE 


Filmaster establishes complete 


tv commercial facilities in Florida 


Filmaster, Inc. 
as part of a ma- 
jor corporate ex- 
pansion program, 
today announced 
establishment of 
complete TV 


commercial pro- 





Robert W. Stabler, 
Filmaster President duction facilities 


in Winter Park, 
Florida, according to Robert W. 
Stabler, company president. 


The new Florida operation of the 
commercial production company, 
Stabler noted, will occupy some 
25,000 square feet of working space. 

It is located at 707 Nicolet Avenue 
in Winter Park. Telephone number 
is MIdway 7-7011. 


Hollywood Crews 
Transferred 
To staff the Winter Park-Orlando 


operation, complete crews from Fil- 
master’s Hollywood operation have 
been transferred to Florida. 

Staffing of the new offices began in 
early January and is now complete. 

Bud Townsend, well-known director 
from the West Coast is a member of 
the staff now at Winter Park. 


Three Florida 
Sound Stages 


Three giant sound stages comprise 
the major indoor working area for 
production of TV commercials at 
Winter Park. It is believed the new 
Filmaster operation is the most com- 
plete TV commercial facility outside 
of Hollywood and New York. 


Screening and cutting rooms for 


CALIFORNIA 
650 North Bronson 
Hollywood 4, California 
HOllywood 6-168 
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both 16mm and 35mm production 
are already in operation in Winter 
Park. 

With the Florida operation added 
to Filmaster’s Hollywood and New 
York offices, the company is able to 
conveniently schedule pre-production 
planning on TV commercials in any 
major American city. Complete post- 
production facilities are available at 
all three Filmaster offices. 

“With Hollywood crews already on 
hand and with both exterior and in- 
terior shooting areas available in this 
one Florida location, we are able to 
offer substantial economies in both 
time and money,” Stabler said. 

Casting offices, staff help, and con- 
ference rooms will be maintained in 


Florida. 


*‘Anywhere in 
America’ look 


“Unlike other popular Florida lo- 
cations, Winter Park has in and 
around it just about every locale a 
TV commercial creator could imag- 
ine,” Stabler commented. 

Cypress Gardens is only 50 miles 
distant; Cape Canaveral only 34 miles 
away. 

Jungle locales, cities, Daytona 
Beach, lakes, rivers, and the ocean 
are within easy commuting distance 
of the new operation. 

“The Winter Park-Orlando area has 
attracted residents from all over the 
United States,” Stabler said; “the 
result is that Colonial architecture 
is seen side by side with Provincial, 
Modern, Farmhouse styles—a great 
advantage to the writer calling for 
diversity of scenes.” 





New York Office 
Expansion 
Filmaster’s 
New York office 
is headquartered 
at Nine Rocke- 
feller Center. Tel- 
ephone number is 
JUdson 6-1404., 


Post-produc- 


John W. Murphy, 
Executive Producer 
Commercial Film Div. 


tion facilities in 
New York are 
under the direction of John W. Mur- 
phy, Filmaster Executive Producer. 
Murphy was formerly TV _produc- 
tion vice president of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt for five years. Before that he 
produced TV commercials for 18 
clients of the old Biow agency, for 
four years. Murphy at one time was 
production manager of United World 
Films. Before that he spent 7 years 


on the Universal lot in California. 


West Coast Offices to 
Larger Quarters 


Last spring, 
Filmaster moved 
to California Stu- 
dios in Holly- 
wood. The West 
Coast operation 
now occupies its 
own 42,585- 
square foot build- 


Wm. H., FitzSimmons, 
Vice President 
Commercial Division 


ing on the lot, 
has access to 9 sound stages, 7 cut- 
ting rooms, complete recording and 
dubbing facilities, scene dock and 
prop shops. 
58 people comprise the staff of the 
Hollywood operation. 
Vice President of the film Com- 
mercial Division is William H. Fitz- 


Simmons. 
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Film Report 


20% COST RISE? 

A new contract between IATSE and 
AMPP and Alliance of Tv Film Pro- 
ducers has been signed on basically 
the same terms as those previously 
reached with the talent guilds. Final- 
ization awaits working out of legal 
language. 

Under the four-year pact, which 
was effective on Jan. 31, union mem- 
bers will receive a 10-per-cent pay 
raise immediately, with an additional 
five per cent becoming effective in 
two years. The union will receive no 
payment for 1948-60 features released 
to tv, but will have nine per cent of 
the gross paid into its health-welfare- 
pension fund on _ post-’60 pictures. 
There are also additional fringe bene- 
fits. The over-all effect of the round 
of guild increases is expected to raise 
production costs 20 per cent by 1963: 


that is, a tv film that cost $40,000 in 


1960 will run $48,000 two years 
hence. Commercials will be compara- 


bly affected. 


ANIMATION ANYONE? 

A brave and pretty voice called re- 
cently to suggest that animation is 
now making it in a big way in the 
commercials field. We dispatched our 
most impressionable and impression- 
istic man to the East 55th Street ad- 
dress of Ernest Pintoff, who is reputed 
to know almost all about the fine art 
of animation. Here are some impres- 
sions: 

Pintoff: Back half of brownstone, 
street-level. Big braille letters: Pintoff 
Productions. “Far-out Music” also on 
mailbox. French white on walls. Merit 
certificates, plaques, press releases on 
wall. His office across back of build- 





FILM SUCCESS 


he soundness of using syndicated 

film to create an image for a 
supermarket advertiser has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by the Kroger 
Co. 

Kroger has been using syndicated 
film for six consecutive years over 
WsJS-TV in the Winston-Salem-Greens- 
boro market. According to the com- 
pany’s ad and sales manager, Daniel 
W. Bower, “Kroger has been able to 
generate a continuous tv image via 
Through the ty 


medium we've been able not only to 


the syndication. 


promote the intangible benefits of 
shopping at Kroger’s, but we’ve con- 
sistently found that we can move mer- 
chandise much faster, especially week- 
end features. In short, we are able to 
sell ourselves and also our products.” 
At present, Kroger sponsors Screen 
Gems’ Manhunt at 7-7:30 each Thurs- 
day evening and Mr. Bower feels that 
the show is a big success. He points 
out that Kroger often uses the regular 
syndicated shows as a springboard 
for supplementary spot schedules dur- 
ing special store promotions, anni- 
versary sales and store openings. 


Summing up the company’s ex- 
perience, Mr. Bower said that he felt 


The Kroger Co. 





that a syndicated half-hour show, and 
specifically Manhunt, carries far more 
listener retention and sponsor iden- 
tification for a dollar than does a con- 
“We have 


found that saturation spot tv adver- 


sistent spot campaign. 
tising is best to move a product fast, 
but that a half-hour show gives us the 
type of over-all image vehicle we need 
to promote the quality and value of 
our products on a week - to - week 
basis.” 

Manhunt, which had 39 episodes 
the first year and will have 39 this 
year, is now in 168 markets. It stars 
Victor Jory and Patrick McVey. 
Robert Sparks is the executive pro- 
ducer. 






ing: modern furniture, louvered shut- 
ters across one end, phonos, stereo 
equipment, etc. Big veranda outside, 
length of office. Blown with snow, 
New York white. 

Mr. Pintoff has a brush moustache, 
very soft voice, big India-type eyes, 
gone hair, long brow. Girl Friday 
with brave, pretty voice is brave, 
pretty, animated. She says only saps 
make shorts nowadays, no money in 
it; exhibitors buy them by the ounce 
and the pound, not by merit. Many 
shorts 
away, part of a package. Mr. Pintoff 


distributors even give the 
says that’s true and looks at his large 
idle hands. “Do you know,” the girl 
says, “some distributors charge only 
$7.50 a week for shorts.” 

Why does Mr. Pintoff make shorts? 
Prestige, she says. He agrees. Because 
he likes to make them, she says. He 
agrees vehemently. She relates the tre- 
mendous success of some Pintoff pro- 
ductions: The Interview, Flebus, The 
Violinist. The Interview is going to be 
West Berlin film 
festival. He has won lots of different 


shown at the 


awards. 

Mr. Pintoff is working on other 
things. There are a dozen or so full- 
time employes on the premises, some 
in the basement, where storyboards 
are shot. Pinned on wall some draw- 
ings, definitely by Pintoff. Mr. Pintoff 
says that these are roughs for the first 
Jewish cartoon. Seems excited. 

Mr. Pintoff has done over 100 com- 
mercials, most animated but some 
live. Working on live show now, The 
Shoes. He takes his shorts around and 
shows them to media men and account 
executives to get commercial work. 
battle 
agency, and agency wins, but some 


Usually an aesthetic with 
progress. 

There’s prejudice against anima- 
tion, but successes like The Flintstones 
helped break it down. What prejudice? 
People think animation means just 
cartoons. “But there are ways anima- 
tion can be used more seriously—as 
graphics. The whole thing goes in 
cycles. Some clients who decide for 
animation come in for real far-out 
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stuff. I like to do experimental work, 
but not just to be experimental. Never 
technique just for technique’s sake. I 
try to use a more classic approach.” 

He has done commercials for such 
as Tip Top bread, Papermate pens, 
U. S. Steel, Lucky Strike (girl starts 
laughing because someone outside 
room starts whistling theme from 
Lucky Strike: Remember How 
Great... ). 

“There is a relationship,” says Mr. 
Pintoff, “an interchange of characters 
even, and of style, between commer- 
cials and shorts.” 

What about the Piel beer commer- 
cials? Fine, of course. The first ones 
very well produced, then things 
seemed to get mixed up when the com. 
mercial moved from one studio to an- 
other. They lost a little effect. 

Mr. Pintoff is a painter and musi- 
cian (piano and trumpet), also a 
graphic artist. He did the score for 
The Violinist, his cartoon about a 
man who plays bad fiddle because he’s 
too happy. So the guy goes out, suffers 
horribly, learns to play so sweet he 
can charm Con Ed workers out of 
their manholes. But he is ugly, birds 
in his beard and all that. So he cleans 
up, takes some bennies and starts play- 
ing real awful again. 

Mr. Pintoff was teaching painting 
at Michigan State when between 
semesters he fell into an apprentice 
spot with UPA on the west coast. He 
did a big show called Flebus, which 
dealt with social adjustment. Social 
adjustment is the theme of all his 
work, he supposes. From UPA he 
went to Terrytoons for half a year, 
opened his own studio two years ago. 


SLOW FOREIGN SALES 

Revenues from tv series sales in 
foreign markets are still on the skimpy 
side, members of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences were told 
by various executives at a round-table 
discussion in Hollywood on domestic 
and foreign production. 

Biggest problems, it was agreed by 
Robert Lewine, CBS Films vice presi- 
dent, Sandy Cummings, ABC-TV pro- 
gramming vice president, and Richard 
Dinsmore, Screen Gems executive, are 
quotas imposed by such countries as 
England; dubbing problems in Latin 
America and some European markets; 
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price-fixing cartels which operate in a 
number of countries, and the inability 
to get money out of Japan. (Neverthe- 
less, Screen Gems, which has gone 
heavily after foreign sales, is report- 
edly doing well.) 

Simultaneously, Henry White, 
WNTA-TV executive and president of 
the New York chapter of the Academy, 
warned that foreign producers are be- 
coming more aware of the American 
television market, and that, while the 
threat of foreign sales on the domestic 
market at present is not a serious one, 
it could develop if production stand- 
ards abroad are brought up to those 
in the United States. 


PRODUCTION ... 

MGM has leased the Hal Roach 
Studios in Culver City on an extended- 
term basis to handle its expanded tv 
and theatrical film production. The 
Roach lot comprises seven stages, as 
well as exteriors and considerable 
office and cutting-room space. The 
deal is interesting in that, until plung- 
ing heavily into tv production, MGM 
was renting its own stages to outside 
producers. 

An ambitious project to transform 
Broadway musicals and light operas 
into a series of 90-minute specials for 
tv has been launched by Arthur S. 
Lyons, head of Producing Artists 
Corp. Mr. Lyons says he has already 
made clearance arrangements with 
composers and publishers on such all- 
time hits as Franz Lehar’s The Merry 
Widow, Jerome Kern’s Music in the 
Air, Cole Porter’s Anything Goes and 
Harry Tierney’s /rene. Works from 
numerous other composers, including 
George Gershwin, Richard Rodgers, 
Sigmund Romberg and Irving Berlin, 
will also be available, he reports, with 
$200,000 having already been spent 
on scripts and pre-production plan- 
ning. 

Four Star will produce several 
pilots of action and western series for 
next season. Most will be slotted as 
episodes in current shows, thus re- 
couping part of the production outlay. 
One of the more ambitious is Carib- 
bean, which will be turned out in asso- 
ciation with Vic Orsatti and Rory 
Calhoun, with the latter starring. 
Planned as an hour series, the fifth 
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such on Four Star’s slate, it will be 
filmed on location in the West Indies 
area. Possibilities for new half-hour 
westerns are Wyoming Mustang, being 
produced by Vincent Fennelly as part 
of Stagecoach West, and The Man 
From Everywhere, which Aaron Spell. 
ing is producing on Zane Grey 
Theatre. 

Screen Gems, on the other hand, 
emphasizing comedy and. youth, has 
two more pilots upcoming in this 
genre: Hazel, based on the cartoon 
character, and Gidget, from the suc- 
cessful book and theatrical film. The 
studio is also considering a one-hour 
pilot of Reckless, an adventure series. 

Other pilots are: Desilu’s The Holi- 
day Abroad, a comedy - adventure 
starring Dan Duryea; Marterto Enter- 
prises’ The Joey Bishop Show, which 
will be telecast as an episode on The 
Danny Thomas Show; TCF-TV’s 
Silent Investigators, a one-hour show; 
Herbert Brodkin-Reginald Rose’s The 
Defender, another hour series, and 
Nat Tanchuck’s The Jackson Twins, 
based on the syndicated comic strip 
by Dick Brooks. 

For the pilot of MGM-TV’s Father 
of the Bride, completed early this 
month, producers Robert Maxwell and 
Rudy Abel filmed a full hour, which 
includes all of one episode plus 12 
vignettes drawn from the remaining 
25 episodes. Anton Leader directed 
the pilot, in which Leon Ames reads 
an on-stage narration that ties the 
episodes and vignettes together. 

Filmways and Embassy Pictures 
Corp. have concluded an agreement 
for the production of an original 
romantic comedy, Boys’ Night Out. 
Filming of the show is slated to begin 
in September. The activities of Em- 
bassy and its prexy, Joseph E. Levine, 
had previously been confined to films 
made in Europe. 

Richard H. Ullman, who sold his 
company, RHU, to the Peter Frank 
Organization, has purchased a sub- 
stantial interest in Soundac Produc- 
tions, Inc., which specializes in tv film 
syndication and animated productions. 
. . . CNP is still signing producers, 
writers, directors and actors for the 
four pilots it has put into production. 
One of the distinctive features of the 
pilots is. the exceptionally high per- 
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centage of outdoor location shooting. 

National Theatres, Inc., has signed 
Format Films to create a series of tv 
spots for the company. . . . Wolper- 
Sterling Productions may expand its 
tv special on the film industry from 
two hour-long programs to three. . . . 
ARTS has opened a new sound stage 
at 429 W. 54th St. 


SALES... 

ABC Films, Inc., sales figures for 
1960 show an increase of 61.8 per cent 
in sales outside the U. S. over the pre- 
vious year. Overseas sales, plus 
Canadian, were high enough to help 
offset a sag in domestic syndication. 
... ITC’s Broken Arrow has been sold 
to 38 markets since the first of the 
year. The 72-episode series was pro- 
duced by 20th Century-Fox. . . . “Box- 
office 26,” a new group of post-48 
United Artists features, sold to three 
more markets, making a total of 60. 

The American Civil War, Westing- 
house-produced series being distrib- 
uted by Trans-lax Tv Corp., sold to 
the entire Armed Forces Tv Network. 
. . . Max Factor of Hollywood has 
purchased participation schedules in 
five NBC-TV programs, including, for 
the first time, three network daytime 
shows. The nighttime series is: The 
Americans and Michael Shayne; the 
daytime series: Play Your Hunch, The 
Jan Murray Show and From These 
Roots. It’s understood the purchases 
will have no effect on continued heavy 
use of spot tv. 

The “Sixty-One For °61” group of 
post-'48 20th Century-Fox pictures 
has been sold in eight more markets 
by NTA, bringing the total to 65. 
Latest sales were made to WBZ-TV Bos- 
ton; KKTV Colorado Springs; WRAL- 
TV Raleigh; KcRA-TV Sacramento; 
WESH-TV Orlando; KMJ-TV Fresno; 
WDAF-TV Kansas City; KHOU-TV Hous- 
ton, and KTHV Little Rock. . . . Rocky 
and His Friends has been sold by Jay 
Ward Productions to a _ four-city 
Australian market. 


DISTRIBUTION .. . 

In an effort to cut distribution costs, 
producers Collier Young and Robert 
H. Hill are marketing and distributing 
their half-hour, video-taped Crime and 
Punishment direct to the buyer. Metro- 





politan Broadcasting Corp. has signed 
for the series, putting the show in 11 
markets. In discussing the producer- 
to-buyer technique, Mr. Hill said that 
“from 40 to 50 per cent of a show's 
cost to the buyer is distribution costs. 
We intend to pass along a hefty saving 
to the buyer.” The series has to do 
with prisoners in maximum-security 
penal institutions telling their personal 
stories in live, unrehearsed interviews 
with vet newscaster Clete Roberts. 

Montovani on Tv will be syndicated 
by NTA, according to Berne Tabakin, 
vice president of the program divi- 
sion. The program is produced by 
Harry Alan Towers at KcoPp Los 
Angeles. John Conte is host. . . . Pro- 
duction of another 26 half-hours of 
the Best of the Post anthology is being 
considered. First filmed more than 
three years ago, the series was re- 
leased to first-run syndication this 
year, and has drawn both excellent 
ratings and reviews. 


PERSONNEL ... 

Some of the people displaced by the 
dissolution of CBS Production Sales 
and not absorbed by the parent com- 
pany are appearing elsewhere. William 
Hallahan has gone to Videotape Pro- 
ductions as a production director; 
Charles Fagan has gone to the same 
company as a salesman, with emphasis 
on shows and industrial productions, 
and Tom Judge, former director of 
CBS-TV’s production sales and opera- 
tions department, has been named 
general sales manager of Terrytoons, 
a subsid of CBS Films, Inc. 

Don Fedderson Productions named 
Jack W. Minor, former director of 
marketing, sales and advertising for 
Plymouth, Valiant and DeSoto, as vice 
president in charge of sales and de- 
velopment. Mr. Minor also served as 
vice president of Grant Advertising 
and will have direct responsibility for 
agency and client liaison in his new 
post. 

Lester E. Waddington moved to 
Transfilm-Caravel, Inc., as an execu- 
tive producer in the business program 
services division. Previously he was 
a convention show producer at Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., and before that an 
account executive in tv-radio pro- 
gramming. 





MR. WADDINGTON 


MR. REDELL 


Donald W. Redell has been elected 
vice president of ARTS. Previously he 
was director of the sales, programs 
and production department of Tele- 
PrompTer Corp. . . . Erwin Kramer 
has been appointed production man- 
ager of Marathon International Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 

GAC-TV appointed Herman Rush 
vice president in charge of program 
development and sales in New York. 
Along with tv sales and packaging ex- 
perience, Mr. Rush was president of 
Flamingo Films and vice president of 
Official Films. He will work in con- 
junction with Buddy Howe, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
eastern office. 

Appointment of Edwin E. Holly, 
secretary-treasurer of Desilu, Inc., as 
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99 SQUEEZES... 

That's a lot! But 

just you watch as 

multi-image after 

multi-image ‘4 
dissolves... 


dissolves... 
dissolves... 
dissolves. . 

dissolves... 


dissolves to multi- 
image after multi- 
image! Right, it’s 
a lot—but easy 
when it’s film 
that’s in the plot! 


Age 
Eas 
Film 


FILM 
loes the 
“impossible! 


How to say ‘99 squeezes’ (make 
every last squeeze count). How to 
say soapy 
soapiest!’’ How to do it all with 


Toles oli -1) 


such zest that the new Brillo Soap 
Pads sing out in the mazes of marts 
everywhere ! 


Answer: Do it in words and pic- 
tures. Put it to music. On film, of 
course! Because film, and film 
alone, gives you commercials, 
crisp, vivid, exciting—the way you 
want them—and when! 

And that’s not all! Film alone 
provides the optical effects you 
require for sharp, high-polish com- 
mercials; in addition, assures you 
the convenience, coverage and 
penetration market saturation 
requires. 

In other words . . . Look before 
you shoot! 


For more information, write 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, NX 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago |, Ill 


West Coast Division 
oVAeloMTolatioMutclaliael -1hae) 
Hollywood 38, Calif 


or W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution of 
Eastman* Professional Motion Picture 
Films, Fort Lee, N.J., Chicago, Ill., 
Hollywood, Calif 
ADVERTISER: 
Brillo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
AGENCY: 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
PRODUCER: 
Elektra Film Productions 


vice president in charge of adminis- 
tration and finance for the company 
has been announced by president Desi 
Arnaz. Also signed by the company is 
William Asher as producer of a pilot 
starring Janis Paige. Mr. Asher, pre- 
viously a vice president of TCF-TV, 
has been a producer on The Shirley 
Temple Show at NBC-TV. 


Kevin O'Sullivan has been named 


MR. O’SULLIVAN 


general sales manager of New York 
and network sales at Independent 
Television Corp. Jack Meadow has 
been appointed roving account execu- 
tive for ITC’s syndicated sales divi- 
sion. Mr. Meadow formerly was with 
the NBC television film sales force. 
... Jack Rhoades elected district man- 
ager of syndicated sales for the cen- 
tral division at ITC. 

Philip Kearney, second winner of 
the UCLA Screen Gems fellowship, 
reported to the Screen Gems studios 
for a five-month apprenticeship. John 
Rhone, the first fellowship winner, has 
become a full-time member of the pro- 
duction staff. 

Robert C. Mack, former vice presi- 


a 


dent and tv-radio director of Grant 
Advertising, has joined ERA Produc- 
tions as vice president and executive 
producer. Before Grant Mr. Mack 
was a copywriter at Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt and the Chrysler Corp. 
General Film Laboratories has ap- 
pointed Neal Keehn as vice president 
in charge of sales. For the past two 
years Mr. Keehn has been regional 
vice president in charge of the Kansas 
City office. 


COMMERCIAL CUES 

Fred A. Niles Productions, Chicago, 
is opening a second and entirely sepa- 
rate production operation in Holly- 
wood for the filming of commercials 
principally, and for closed-circuit ty 
and industrial films. 

Heading the west-coast office will 
be production manager Lionel 
Grover; Harry Holt, executive art 
director; executive producer Edwin 
T. Morgan, and Jack Silver, produc- 
tion coordinator. 

At Quartet Films Arthur Babbitt 
resigned as president. He has been 
succeeded by Arnold Gillespie, a 
founder of the company. Les Gold- 
man and Stan Walsh continue as vice 
presidents; Michael Lah has been ap- 
pointed vice president and animation 
director. New personnel are Dan 
Gordon, heading the story depart- 
ment, and Kenneth O’Brien as super- 
vising animator. 


Film Commercials 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


In production: Advertising Council (confi 
dence campaign), McCann-Erickson; Gen 
eral Motors (appliances), D-F-S 


ALITY 


Wilding (v 


DETROIT HOLLYWOOD 
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ELEKTRA FILM PRODS., INC. 


Completed: Quaker Oats Co. (Puss ‘n 
Boots), Spitzer, Mills & Bates; Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. (gas), M-E; Sandura 
Co. (Sandran), Hicks & Greist; R. H. 
Donnelly & Co. (Yellow Pages), Spitzer, 
Mills & Bates; California Oil Co. (Chev- 
ron Supreme), BBDO; Boyle-Midway Co. 
(Antrol), JWT; Johnson & Johnson (Band- 
Aid), Y&R; Modern Broadcasting Co. 
(wanc-tv), direct; General Electric Co. 
(skillet), Maxon; General Motors, Olds- 
mobile Div. (cars), Brother; U. S. Steel 
Corp. (institutional), BBDO; Radio Corp. 
of America (ty sets), JWT; Nestle Co. 
(Nescafe), Esty. 

In production: General Electric Co. (show 
opening), Maxon; Coca-Cola Co. (soda), 
M-E: Dutch Masters Cigar Co. (cigars), 
EWR&R: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
(Scotch Brite). BBDO; Brillo Mfg. Co. 
(soap pads), JWT; Quality Bakers, Inc. 
(bread), direct; G.H.P. Cigar Co. (cigar), 
Compton; Pan-American Coffee Bureau 
(institutional), BBDO; Bristol-Myers Co. 
(Vitalis), DCS&S: New York Telephone 
Co. (Yellow Pages), BBDO; Philadelphia- 
Girard Bank (services), Albert Frank, 
Guenther, Law; Westinghouse Corp. 


(bulbs), M-E. 


VIDEO FILMS 


Completed: Dow Corning Corp. (Shoe 
Saver, Suede Saver), Church & Guisewite; 
Ford Motor Co. (tractors), Meldrum & 
Fewsmith; Detroit News (newspaper), 
direct; political campaign, W. B. Doner; 
Import Motors, Ltd. (Volkswagen) , Stevens. 
In production: Ford Motor Co. (farm imple- 
ments), Meldrum & Fewsmith; Mid-States 
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315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Hollywood, Calif.: 6331 Hollywood Bivd., HO 7-2124 
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The world's largest source for film production 
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Processing, Recording, Projection, Etc. 

SEND FOR QUR HUGE CATALOG ON YOUR 
LETTERHEAD TO DEPT. N. 
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CHARLES ROSS, INC. 
333 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-5470 
LIGHTING, GRIP EQUIPMENT, 
PROPS AND GENERATORS 
For Motion Pictures and Television 
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Shoe Co. (Classmate shoes), E. A. Oppen- 
heim; Automobile Club of Mich. (services) , 
Stockwell & Marcuse. 


BANDELIER FILMS, INC. 


Completed: Heart’s Desire (margarine), 
Byer & Bowman; Success Wax (floor wax), 
Torobin Adv., Ltd.; Carnation Co. (Morn- 
ing Milk), Harris & Love; Caterpillar Trac- 
tor (sanitary fill equipment), direct. 

In production: Success Wax (floor wax), 
Torobin Adv., Ltd.; US Air Force (research 
& development), direct. 


GRAY & O’REILLY 


In production: Remington Rand (Lektronic 
Shaver), Y&R; Gulf Oil Co. (gasoline), 
Y&R; Revere Copper Co. (kitchen uten- 
sils), Adams & Keyes; DeLuxe Toy Co. 
(toys), Zlowe Co.; General Foods (Jello), 


Baker Agcy. 
KEITZ & HERNDON 


In production: Lone Star Gas Co. (gas 
appliances), EWR&R; Dr. Pepper Co. (soft 
drinks), Grant; Campbell Taggart Assoc. 
Bakeries (Vim, Trim, Contour, Rainbo 
French Loaf bread), Bel-Art; Patterson 
Bakeries (Holsum bread), Regers & Smith; 
Frito Co.° (Fritos), Tracy Locke. 


PAUL KIM & LEW GIFFORD 


Completed: General Electric (show open- 
ing), BBDO; Rowntree Candy (Kit Kat), 
JWT; Schwader Bros. (Samsonite luggage) , 
Grey; Ford Motor Co. (Mercury cars), 
Kenyon & Eckhardt; Ford Motor Co. 
(Econoline trucks), JWT; National Biscuit 
Co. (Nabisco snacks), McCann-Erickson; 
General Mills (Trix), D-F-S; Ford Motor 
Co. (Falcon), JWT; Downyflake Frozen 





... A FILM EDITING 
SERVICE FOR PRODUCERS 
AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


45 WEST 45th ST., N. Y. 
Circle 6-4030 





RENTAL SOUND STAGE 


Completely soundproof. Fully equipped. 25 feet 
by 55 feet with 22 foot ceiling. Heavy-duty 
intake & exhaust blowers. 100% fireproof. 600 
amps !10v AC power. 220v 3-phase for cameras. 
Rental includes available set materials includ- 
ing 100 running feet of wall flats, window flats 
and door flats. Sets, props, crews, and special 
equipment arranged for. 
EW YORK STUDIOS, INC. 
354 West 45th Street. New York 36, N. Y. 











DON'T PAY RESIDUALS 


SKILLED TALENTED PERFORMERS FOR 
TELEVISION COMMERCIALS & SHOWS 


ALL-TAME ANIMALS 


48 E. 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Circle 7-2550 


Foods (frozen foods), Smith/Greenland; 
Campbell Co. (soup), BBDO 

In production: Schaefer Brewing Co. 
(beer), BBDO; Standard Brands, Inc. (in- 
stant coffee), JWT; Windsor Salt (salt), 
JWT; Ford Motor Co. (Mercury cars), 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


MPO VIDEOTRONICS, INC. 


Completed: Ford Motor Co. (Comet car), 
K&E; Procter & Gamble (Gleem), Comp- 
ton; Eastman Kodak (cameras), JWT; 
Dorothy Gray (cosmetics), McCann-Erick- 
son; Canada Dry Corp. (Canada Dry), J. 
M. Mathes; Anheuser-Busch (Budweiser 
beer), D’Arcy; Warner-Lambert Products 
(Anahist), Ted Bates; General Motors 
(Buick), McCann-Erickson; Thomas J. 
Lipton Inc. (Lipton tea), SSC&B; Gulf Oil 
Co. (Gulf), Y&R; Beecham Products, Inc. 
(Brylcream), K&E. 

In production: Sterling Brewers (Sterling 
beer), Compton; Gillette Co. (Gillette), 
Maxon; Gulf Oil Co. (Gulf), MecCann- 
Erickson; Scott Paper Co. (Cut Rite), 
JWT; Lever Bros. (Rinso), SSC&B; Philip 
Morris, Inc. (Parliament), B&B; Boyle- 
Midway (Griffin), Tatham-Laird; Procter 
& Gamble (Duz), Compton; General Foods 
Corp. (Jello), Baker; Campbell Co. (soup), 
BBDO; Procter & Gamble (Crisco oil), 
Compton; Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. 
(Oasis), McCann-Erickson. 


FRED NILES PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Montgomery Ward (boats, 
motors), direct; Page Dairy (milk), direct; 
General Foods Co. (SOS pads), FC&B; 
Sugardale Provision Co. (meat), Lang, 
Fisher & Stashower; Standard Oil of Ohio 
(gasoline), McCann-Marshalk; Neuhoff 
Packing Co. (meat), Wade; General Elec- 
tric Co. (Hotpoint washer), Compton; La 
Fendrich Cigar Co. (cigars), Noble-Dury; 
General Motors (Frigidaire Dishmobile), 
Kercher, Hilton & Collette. 

In production: International Shoe Co. 
(men’s shoes), Krupnick; International 
Milling Co. (Robin Hood flour), Wade; 
Coca-Cola Bottler (Coca-Cola), McCann- 
Marshalk; Kay Preparations (Cosmedi- 
cake), direct; Holsum Bakers (bread), 
Rogers & Smith; General Motors (Frigid- 
aire appliances), Kerchner, Hilton & Col- 
lette; Delco-Remy Div. GM (batteries), 
Campbell-Ewald. 


S. J. STIBER PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Advertising Council (Tri-Faith 
Appeal), FRC&H. 

In production: U. S. Army (recruiting), 
D-F-S. 


BILL STURM STUDIOS, INC. 


Completed: New York Telephone Co. (show 
openings), BBDO; General Motors (Chev- 
rolet), Campbell-Ewald; General Electric 
(refrigerators), Y&R; Kaiser Industries 
(Willes) , Norman, Craig & Kummel; Chesa- 
peake-Potomac Telephone Co. (Yellow 
Pages), Ayer; Howard Johnson (restau- 
rant), Ayer; Firestone (show opening), 
Campbell-Ewald; Corn Products Co. (Ma- 
zola oil), Lennen & Newell; Rexall (tooth- 
brushes), BBDO; Texaco (gasoline), 
onalds. 

In production: Arnold Bakers (show open- 
ing), Donahue & Coe; P&L Starch (Doo), 
direct; General Foods (Grapenuts), B&B; 
Blatz Brewers (beer), K&E; Bristol-Myers 
(Sal Hepatica), Y&R; Corn Products Co. 
(Mazola oil), L&N; Delco-Remy (bat- 
teries), Campbell-Ewald. 
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Wall Street Report 


GROWTH OF ENTRON. FEntron, Inc., 
a closed-circuit transmission-systems 
engineering firm, has grown rapidly 
in the last five years. Despite a lack 
of adequate financing, Entron’s sales 
have nearly quadrupled, while earn- 
ings have increased some 700 per 
cent. 

In the year ending Feb. 28, 1961, 
the company anticipates sales volume 
in the vicinity of $2 million, com- 
pared with $1.4 million in fiscal 1959 
and $538,734 in fiscal 1956. Earn- 
ings in the period ending February 
1961 should approximate 35 cents 
per share, against 24 cents in 1959 
and four cents in 1956. Sales are ex- 
pected to double again within the 
next three years, according to Henry 
M. Diambra, president. The stock is 
traded over-the-counter. There are 
231,935 shares outstanding, and the 
recent 
$11.50. 

More telling, perhaps, than the 


price fange was $11 to 


surge in earnings is the fact that in 
the past six years Entron has ex- 
pended $400,000 in research and de- 
velopment—the equivalent of $1.50 
per common share. This emphasis 
upon research and development has 
enabled the company to become a 
leader in the construction of closed- 


circuit television transmission  sys- 
tems. 
DOMINANT IN CATV. Although 


Entron is prepared to capitalize upon 
the anticipated growth of closed-cir- 
cuit educational and industrial tele- 
vision, the company kas already 
created a dominant position for itself 


in one specialized phase of systems 


engineering — Community Antenna 
Television (CATV) Systems. With 
the manufacture of CATV com- 


ponents and assembling of systems as 
2 nucleus, Entron expects also to be- 
come a major factor in the construc- 
tion of inter-plant data control and 
communications systems, as well as 


in the development of school-to-school 
educational-tv transmission-system fa- 
Entron’s backlog of CATV 


equipment orders totals $1.2 million, 


cilities. 





or double the 1960 backlog. 

It is estimated that by 1975 closed- 
circuit tv for industrial, educational 
and commercial use will total between 
$5 and $7 billion annually. Indus- 
trial-tvy systems are becoming more 
end more necessary for large indus- 
trial organizations where important 
coordination is necessary between the 
manufacturing, testing and laboratory 
facilities. 

The necessity for closed tv, which 
can combine on a single cable not 
only audio and video but computer 
data for control and information pur- 
poses, becomes more obvious each 
year. No dollar estimate is available 
to indicate the current expenditures 
of industry on closed-circuit tv. To 
date, Entron, Inc., has designed sev- 
eral such systems on an experimental! 
basis for major corporations and is 
conducting a survey for two promi- 
nent aircraft manufacturing firms on 
the advisability of linking their plants 
by such a system. 


SCHOOL LINKAGE. Fntron has al- 
ready run school-to-school closed-cir- 
cuit tv links and has sold and donated 
equipment for experimental purposes. 
The Ford Foundation and the Nat- 
ional Education Association have 
been sponsoring the use of television 
for educational purposes, and Con- 
gress has under consideration a bill 
to appropriate a substantial sum of 
money to aid educational tv. 

Should this money be appropriated, 


it is expected that educational tv will 
accelerate tremendously. As a leading 
exponent of television transmission 
systems for educational purposes, 
Entron should materially benefit from 
the heightened interest in closed-cir- 
cuit educational tv. It seems only a 
matter of time before school systems 
are linked by closed-circuit tv so that 
they can provide at least lectures to 
students by tv. When actual classroom 
study will, of 


course, be a great boon to Entron. 


develops via tv, it 


Members of the Entron manage- 
ment have had almost 20 years of ex- 
perience in systems engineering and 
communications technology; more 
than 25 per cent of the company’s 


labor force is composed of graduate 
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engineers. The company presently 
leases an 11,000-square-foot factory 
in Bladensburg, Md., but has an- 
nounced its intention to lease a new 
plant triple in size and built to its 
specifications. The company operates 
through three divisions: Entron, man- 
ufacturer of components and labora- 
tory for research and development; 
System Construction Division, con- 
tractor and installer of CATV sys- 
tems, and Southern Transmission 
Corp., licensed point-to-point micro- 
wave common carrier. 


EIGHT YEARS OLD. Entron was 
founded in 1953 and began its cor- 
porate life by constructing master 
antenna systems for apartment houses, 
hotels and similar projects in the 
Washington, D. C., area. In 1958 it 
entered into the design, construction 
and financing of complete city-wide 
CATV systems. 

The outlook for Entron in this one 
specialized area of systems engineer- 
ing alone seems particularly bright. 
As a major producer of replacement 
equipment for the present 1,000 
CATV systems as well as future facili- 
ties, Entron should benefit substan- 
tially. In addition, Entron’s new 
program of producing a complete 
package unit, with financing arranged 
and management training provided 
for the new CATV owner, may fur- 
ther enhance sales in the future. 





Market (Continued from page 31) 


tribution centers. Adequate shelf 
space in the market must be available 
through regular channels of distribu- 
tion, as shipping the product over 
long distances and/or setting up new 
dealers would create unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

Colgate’s Dick Boaz mentioned 
that, in the matter of distribution, the 
manufacturer’s sales department must 
be able to control the flow of the prod- 
uct within the market. “Some other- 
wise suitable areas do not afford good 
cooperation from the distributors,” he 
said. “One company may ship mer- 
chandise to the wholesaler for the 
market, only to have him turn around 
and sell it to dealers in other areas 
where there’s no advertising support.” 
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The role of the tv station in helping 
test products gain shelf space and 
merchandising tie-ins with local retail 
outlets is somewhat two-sided. On the 
one hand, many stations have reaped 
benefits by offering healthy merchan- 
dising aid; on the other, some com- 
panies introducing new items feel an 
extreme selling effort on the part of a 
local station—an effort that is patently 
not obtainable in most of the country’s 
markets—can make the product look 
better than it is. 

“Don’t get the idea we’re not grate- 
ful for all the help the stations give,” 
said a Lever Bros. marketer, “or that 
we expect any less in the future. But 
it is true that an unusual factor of any 
kind—too much merchandising or too 
little, too much money, and so on— 
can affect the test results and produce 
a wrong picture. 


Varying Problems 


“The problem of how much selling 
effort to use can vary from product to 
product, company to company and 
time to time. One theory holds that 
you go all-out, getting all the promo- 
tion and exposure you can—and, if 
the product sells to a high extent, you 
can scale the results downward to give 
a national projection. Another item 
may get much less exposure in the test 
areas: if it sells well, you can increase 
the campaign to produce more sales, 
hoping the same thing would happen 
on a national basis.” 

Having drawn the assumption that 
the hypothetical National Products, 
Inc., has decided to use a test cam- 
paign representational of its future 
national drive, the problem arises of 
choosing test areas truly representa- 
tive in economical, demographical and 
social factors. Markets which closely 
approximate national averages in 
terms of per-capita income, total retail 
sales and related topics are most likely 
to be chosen for an intended national 
product. 

A city with a normal sales pattern 
in the product field is the obvious 
choice, said one researcher, “unless, 
of course, you want to see if your new 
product can improve lagging sales in 
particular areas.” 

“Let’s say we're testing a premium- 
price margarine,” theorized another 


executive. “We probably would auto- 
matically rule out low-income south- 
ern cities where they just wouldn’t 
buy a costlier product.” 

Specific peculiarities of individual 
markets can prevent them from serv- 
ing as test markets for some items, 
although they are perfectly suited to 
others. For toilet soaps, shaving 
creams, toothpastes and detergents, 
the hardness and chemical content of 
the local water supply may be taken 
into consideration. A fluoride tooth- 
paste, for example, might avoid areas 
where the water is fluorinated. Soap 
products ordinarily steer clear of ex- 
treme hard-water markets. (“With a 
new toilet soap,” noted the Lever 
spokesman, “it’s generally necessary 
to use several markets with different 
water conditions in order to determine 
an average national picture.” ) 

Similarly, unusual weather or cli- 
mate factors can cause a city to be 
dropped from—or added to—a list of 
test markets. Miami, one station repre- 
sentative was quick to note, was re- 
cently used as a test market for a 
new car polish later introduced na- 
tionally by a corporate giant in the 
field. The market, while lacking fac- 
tors of isolation and size considered 
important to test areas, had a vital 
ingredient warm, car-polishing 
weather while the rest of the country 
was blanketed with cold. Using the 
market enabled the manufacturer to 
move his product into full distribution 
six months sooner than if he had 
tested in usual markets one summer 
and expanded the next summer. 

Also mentioned for consideration 
was the variety of people, both resi- 
dents and transients, who come into 
the market from all parts of the coun- 
try. “Rather than suggesting tests in 
cities scattered over the nation,” said 
the representative, “we promote the 
idea that here is one city with people 
from many others.” 

Still another concern in selecting a 
test market is the ease with which 
campaign results can be measured. 
Cooperation and cost are vital ele- 
ments here. Some chains — notably 
A&P—permit no merchandise audits, 
or impose severe restrictions that 
make auditing difficult. Others require 


(Continued on page 64) 








TELEVISION AGE 


pot tv can be used to sell a 
Ss product most efficiently if pienty 
of pre-planning goes into the effort. 
This maxim appears to be gathering 
adherents daily, or, at least, indica- 
tions from several sources would have 
it so. 

One such was the query that went 
out from Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc.. regarding stations’ probable rates 
and regulations if and when 40 sec- 
onds of time are made available be- 
tween network shows in prime periods. 
ABC-TV has already begun negotia- 
tions with its affiliates and program 
producers to free the 40-second slots 
beginning next fall. Definite agree- 
ment could mean any of several com- 
mercial routines between shows—per- 
haps one 40-second spot, a 30 and a 
10, two 20’s or a 20 and a 10 with an 
additional 10-second promotional or 
public-service announcement. 

OB&M, according to one agency 
member, decided to sample a repre- 
sentative group of stations on the 
situation. “We're interested in avoid- 
ing triple spotting for one thing,” he 
said, “and we try to be ready to get in 
on the ground floor of any new idea. 
It’s not a question of having a 40- 
second spot right now, but who knows 
about tomorrow?” 

A short while ago the agency 
queried channels on the possibility of 
two-minute openings in local partici- 
pation shows and feature films. The 
majority of answers received, it was 
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a review of 
current activity 
in national . 
spot tv 


stated, said such spots could be had— 
and the rates quoted were in line. 
“Now it’s a matter of letting the crea. 
tive department know that we can 
place two-minute spots if they think 
they'll do a better job.” 

The importance of pre-planning ap- 
peared in a survey conducted for 
TvAR by an independent research or- 
ganization among executives of 28 
leading companies. Chief among the 
survey results was foundation for a 
belief that spot tv will continue to 
grow, and one basis for such belief 
was the interest of non-users of the 
medium, with several firms noting 
they were currently studying different 
ways to use tv best. 

Peter Pan Foundations, Inc., which 
will soon be using a one-shot “special” 
in a large group of markets, evidently 





iy 
Richard Anderson, newly named 
media-department director in Y&R’s 
Chicago office, will oversee activity 
for American Bakeries, Borden and 
others. 





REPORT 


pre-plans on new angles in spot. Inter- 
estingly, a competitor in the under- 
garment field has announced plans to 
by-pass the medium this spring in 
favor of a print campaign, thought to 
be “more specific and direct for the 
type of consumer sought.” (The com- 
pany will resume spot later, however, 
as it’s been “very successful” in the 
past. ) 

For Peter Pan, agency and manu- 
facturer decided on a filmed hour-long 
show about Rudolph Valentino. Obvi- 
ously the program would have “spe- 
cific and direct” appeal to a female 
audience. But the question arose, how 
young—or old—would the audience 
be, and would it be right for Peter 
Pan sales? Out came the survey-takers 
—and the results showed Valentino to 
be a familiar name to young girls as 
well as those who remember his pic- 
tures from the days before Hollywood 
became articulate. 


Among current and upcoming spot 
campaigns from agencies and adver- 
tisers across the country are the 
following: 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., Chicago) 
Renewals were set for a spring drive on 
GRENNAN and COOK BOOK cakes in the 
20 scattered national markets that got a 
13-week schedule last fall (Spot Report, 
Sept. 5), with minutes used in juvenile 
programming. The majority of markets will 
continue running through May or June. 
Media buyer Peggy McGrath is the contact. 
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KELO-LAND TV 


Swamps America’s 103-County 
Market More than 3 to I 


Your new ARB Television Audience Report gives you the incredible 
story of KELO-LAND’S rating superiority in every page of the report, 
every hour of the broadcast day, every day of the year! 


AVERAGE QUARTER-HOUR HOMES REACHED SUMMARY 


| KELO 
| (CBS-ABC)_/ | “i 
| MONDAY THRU neal 


6:00 P.M. to Midnight | 47,800 10,900 














| AVERAGE QUARTER-HOUR HOMES REACHED SUMMARY 


| 
ae | Cons ane) Others) _| 














Sign-on to 6:00 P.M. | 17,400 5,000 
' 6:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 60,500 19,500 
| 10:00 P.M. to Midnight 29,700 6.500 I 





METRO AREA SHARE OF AUDIENCE SUMMARY 


KELO 
(CBS-ABC) oe rs 
SATURDAY Other 


6:00 P.M. to Midnight 76.1 19.9 40 




















market-by-market comparisons of ARB TV Audience Summaries show 
that KELO-TV SIOUX FALLS with its KELO-LAND booster hookups gives you — 
24.8% more viewers than the highest rated Omaha station. 
27.7% more viewers than the highest rated Des Moines station. 
93.0% more viewers than the highest rated North Dakota station. 
51.6% more viewers than the highest rated Duluth-Superior station. 


KELOLAND 


CBS « ABC 





KDLO.-IV 


ABERDEEN - HURON - WATERTOWN 
4 


General Offices: SIOUX FALLS, $.0. © JOE FLOYD, President © Evans Nord, Gen. Mgr. © Larry Bentson, Vice-Pres. 
Represented nationally by HR In Minneapolis by Wayne Evans & Associates 





—- Bays Midcontinent Broadcasting Group 
KELO-LAND/tv & radio Sioux Falls, $.0.; WLOL/am, fm Minneapolis-St. Paul; WKOW/am & tv Madison, Wis.; KSO Des Moines 
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Agency Adds 


Jerome R. Feniger was named vice 
president for tv at Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc., taking over the duties 
of William B, Templeton, who re- 
signed. Mr. Feniger has been C&W’s 
vice president in charge of tv-radio 
programming since 1956. 

Kenneth E. Hegard was named 
director of the tv-radio department 
of the Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwau- 





kee, moving up from the post of 
associate tv-radio director. He has 
been with the agency since 1950. 

Don Blauhut, vice president in 
charge of tv-radio for Parkson Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., returned to 
the New York headquarters of the 
agency after a previous move to the 
west coast. 

Jack Goldsmith, tv art supervisor 
at BBDO, was named a vice presi- 
dent, having joined the agency in 
1956 as a tv art director. 

Robert S. Fenton, with McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., since 1957 as a tv 
account executive, and_ recently 
director of business affairs for the 
agency's M-E Productions division, 
was appointed an account supervisor 
for the division. 

Dr. Carl Rush was named vice 
president and director of research 
at Ted Bates & Co., having been 
with the agency for the past two 
years. 











AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 

(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 

Having taken over on DENTYNE recently, 
this agency got new schedules of mostly 
nighttime minutes under way last week 

for the gum, ROLAIDS and CLORETS. 
The placements, fairly light in frequency, 
go in the top 50 markets and run until the 
first of May. Jack Dougherty and Lou West 
are the buying contacts. 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 
CORP. 
(Tatham-Laird, Inc., N. Y.) 
GRIFFIN shoe polishes, largely dependent 
on network activity in recent years, was 
reported ready to break with a 50-market 
spot campaign at the end of the month. Don 
Douglas is the timebuyer. 

(Continued on page 54) 

























The Buyer Talks About .. . 
WHO’S KIDDING WHOM? 


Lord knows, it’s difficult enough to work out any kind of estimated- 
audience figure for a commercial schedule when you use all the tools at 
hand! But a number of advertisers, stations and agencies often use 
“rough estimators” to speed up the process of convincing somebody he’s 
getting a lot for his money. 

Wait a minute, now, don’t get me wrong. There’s much value in a 
Katz “Spot Tv Cost Summary,” the “pocket pieces” put out by the media 
departments of some very skilled agencies and the market lists published 


in this magazine, as well as others. For many persons, however (and 


these people usually are the ones too busy or too uninterested in mathe- 


matics), “short cuts” appear out of nowhere. 

The trouble is that these short cuts are often so inaccurate the results 
don't measure up to the predictions. Statistically, they can’t measure up. 
And soon you've got a very angry client on your hands, damning the 
media, the account man and the buyer. 

I'll cite one example. A top name in the communications field is re- 
ported as having a “formula” to estimate how many viewers see its films 
on tv. This is it: 

“One-third the number of sets in the area (being the proportion of 
sets in use) divided by the number of stations in the area, times an aver- 
age of two viewers per set.” 

Reports have it that this formula was designed “to eliminate overly 
optimistic” estimates. Let’s see how it works. 

A film in New York would reach an estimated 400,000 viewers, if the 
formula is applied to that market's 4.5-million sets (divided by three 
equals 1.5 million in use, divided by seven stations equals some 200,000 
sets, times two viewers per set). Right? 

Any buyer worth his calculator can see it’s wrong. In the first place, 
how do you arrive at the random selection of “one-third the sets in the 
area” being in use at any one time? Sure, there are hours when a third 
of all sets are on—but there are periods when 10 per cent or 60 per 
cent are on, too. 

And who ever decided you can equate all stations in the market 
equally, figuring that equal shares of audience are tuned to each channel? 
Let’s see this company put a show on one of New York’s independents at 
t 


} a.m. Saturday and come up with its “conservative” 400,000 viewers. 

Here’s another one I ran across—a toy firm that ran an average of 
three spots per week in about 50 markets for six weeks, with all of the 
minutes going in kiddie programs. The company’s dealers were told their 
sales efforts were backed with a campaign of “over 1,000 tv spots reach- 
ing 97.1 per cent of all tv homes.” 

Maybe I’m mistaken, but my market list indicates that even buying 
the top 100 markets won't give you 97-per-cent unduplicated coverage 
of all tv homes. And buying early-fringe spots in 50 markets, three 
weekly on one or two stations, gives a six-week cumulative figure 
according to my research data—of 30-35 per cent of all U. S. tv homes, 
and 40-46 per cent of the tv homes in the 50-market area. 

It’s not only a matter of tv figures, of course. Here’s a cereal firm’s 
publicity statement about a campaign wherein three-column full-length 
black-and-white ads “will be seen in 92 daily papers in the Atlantic 
region with over 47.6-million consumer impressions.” 

Haste, mistakes, failure to understand fully—these are the factors 
media people must fight to build confidence in our abilities and judgment. 




























by 
Hugh Kibbey 


A 


GETTING 
ATTENTION 


@ They say if you want to attract 
a man's attention, start talking 
about something that interests 
him. Right now, during February 
and March, if you want to attract a 
Hoosier's attention, start talking 
about basketball. High School bas- 
ketball (or Hoosier hysteria as it 
is sometimes called) preoccupies 
our populace like little else. That 
goes for womenfolk as well as 
men. 

For 12 consecutive years, we've 
been attracting Hoosier attention 
by telecasting the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association bas- 
ketball finals. These telecasts are 
typical of WFBM-TV’'s rigorous 
month-in-and-month-out sched- 
ule of remotes and special events 
programs. Our remotes (there 
were 72 in 1960) and related in- 
studio programs are wide in their 
subject matter. In the total picture 
they guarantee attention for chan- 
nel 6 because they deal with timely 
local interests and issues. 

You buy television spot time 
to get attention for your client's 
product or service. We're special- 
ists at attracting attention in Mid- 
Indiana. One solid reason is that 
we're unrivalled when it comes to 
special events programming. 
Therefore we're sure we can 
help you sell products and 
services because we 
have the attention 
of your customers. 
Ask your KATZ 
man for details. 








CHANNEL 


WFBM Sy 


INDIANAPOLIS 


BASIC NBC-TV AFFILIATE 
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ATTENTION 
TIMEBUYERS: 


KTRE-TV, Lufkin, Texas has one of the 
highest ARB share of audience in the 


U. S. 


93.4 


sign-on to sign-off Sunday through 


Saturday (ARB, MARCH 1960) 


KTRE-TV is recognized by national ad- 
vertisers as a necessary network buy. 


KTRE-TV has a full network lineup with 


the best of NBC, CBS and ABC. 


Ask today for availabilities around 


these top rated shows. 


Call Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, 


Inc., national representatives. 


KTRE-TV 


Lufkin, Texas 


Channel 9 


» — & 


RICHMAN LEWIN 
Vice President & General Manager 
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Madison Avenue recently breathed 
easier when U. S. Time Corp. finally 
named Warwick & Legler, Inc., to 
succeed W. B. Doner & Co. on its 
$2.5-3-million Timex watches ac- 
count. 

Lever Bros., which realigned sev- 
eral products at its various agencies 
a few weeks back, moved its Air- 
Wick line, formerly at Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Inc., and its Dinner-Redy 
line, previously at Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., to the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. 

Ronson Corp. confirmed it was set 
to move its cigarette-lighter business 
out of Norman, Craig & Kummel, 
Inc., following that agency’s acquisi- 
tion of Schick shavers. Ronson’s 
shavers are at Papert, Koenig & Lois, 
Inc.. but the firm believed the $1 
million in lighter billings at NC&K 
could conflict with Schick products. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., which spent 
some $200,000 last year through Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, Inc., reportedly 
will place $4-5 million in national 
institutional advertising through its 
newly named agency, Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather, Inc. 

Transogram Co., Inc., named 
Mogul Williams & Saylor, Inc., to re- 
place the Wexton Co., Inc., on its toy 
account, with an expanded spot tv 
campaign slated for next fall, 

Import Motors of Chicago, Inc., 
midwest distributor of Volkswagen 
cars, moved its account from Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., to Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc. 

Pez-Haas, Inc., candymaker, went 





Account 


Activity 

from Hicks & Greist, Inc., to Daniel 
& Charles, Inc., in a conflict with 
another H&G client. 

Although a 70-market spring-summer 
spot campaign reportedly was being set 
up for Squirt Co., soft-drink maker, by 
Honig, Cooper & Harrington, the $1- 
million account announced a move to 
Donahue & Coe, Inc., Los Angeles. 

A new agency, I:»yt Associates, 
headed by G. E. Hoyt, formerly at 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., and Victor 
Seydel, former tv-radio director at 
Anderson & Cairns, was named to 
handle Bon Ami Co. The cleaning- 
products line has been at Cole, Fischer 
& Rogow, Inc., where it reportedly 
billed near the $1-million mark. 

Carling Brewing Co. named Edward 
H. Weiss & Co., Chicago, to handle its 
Red Cap ale. Weiss continues to do 
regional advertising on Carling’s Stag 
and Black Label brands. Benton & 
Bowles formerly had the $500,000 
account. 

Weiner & Gossage, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, acquired American Petrofina Co., 
previously at Taylor-Norsworthy, Inc., 
Dallas. 

Kilgore, Inc., toymaker, and Vari- 
Krom, Inc., paint manufacturer—both 
infrequent spot users—reportedly fol- 
lowed David Straus III when Ovesey 
& Straus, Inc., split and Mr. Straus 
joined Zlowe Co., New York. 

Scott Chemical Co., maker of Wool 
Suds, a product that has been testing 
via spot in the Chicago area, named 
Albert Jay Rosenthal & Co. to replace 
Irving J. Rosenbloom & Associates on 
its account. 








Spot (Continued from page 52) 


ARMOUR & CO. 

(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 
Chicago) 

In addition to the DIAL network- 
supplement schedules noted here Jan. 9, 
Armour is starting introductory placements 
at issue date on its new PRINCESS DIAL 
soap in Chicago, Peoria and Rockford. 
Scattered markets have served as test areas, 
and others will probably get spots until the 
product achieves national distribution. 
Gwen Dargle is the buying contact. 


BROWN SHOE CO. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 

At the end of the month, a pre-Easter drive 
begins on this company’s entire kid-shoe 
line, with 60 scattered top markets getting 
minutes in various children’s programming. 
Frequencies are heavier than last year’s— 
16 spots per week in large markets ranging 
down to six per week in the smaller ones. 
Eloise Beatty is the timebuyer. 


E. L. BRUCE CO. 
(Christiansen Adv. Agency, Inc., 
Chicago) 


Last week saw the start of a spring schedule 


for BRUCE 5-MINUTE WAX REMOVER 
in a group of five midwestern markets and 
Birmingham, Ala. The campaign will run 
10-13 weeks, utilizing day minutes and ID’s. 
Vice president and media director Martin 
Fritz is the contact. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 

Best Foods Div. 
(Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., 
ee, 

Activity on several products was noted on 
this account, with a new dehydrated 
KNORR soup line being introduced via 
spot minutes primarily in Columbus, 
Dayton, Syracuse and Providence. It’s 
expected that the line will move rapidly into 
other markets, with a company spokesman 
noting tv will be “the chief medium.” 

At mid-month NUCOA was setting about 
eight weeks of day and night minutes and 
20’s in some 25 top markets, and 
HELLMANN’S mayonnaise is slated to get 
a three-week drive under way late next 
month in a half-dozen areas. Frank McCue 
buys on the soup and mayonnaise, and 
supervisor Lyn Salzberg handles Nucoa. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
(BBDO, New York) 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ositive thinking may be knocked 
by some individuals as “goody- 
goody stuff.” Yet there may be a few 
scapegoats who need a pat on the 
back, namely broadcast industryites. 

A vice president and media direc- 
tor at Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., is “kind of fed up read- 
ing what’s wrong with the television 
industry.” John J. Ennis realizes 
“everything is not just perfect in tv, 
but I'd like to make a few observa- 
tions on what was good over the past 
12 months.” 

“There is a more realistic pricing 
structure now through such factors 
as a recognition of the potential audi- 
ence by day and nighttime segments. 
Advertisers do not need a part of 
Fort Knox to buy television time,” 
Mr. Ennis says. “Even those with a 
relatively modest budget can use this 
powerful medium.” 


JOHN J. ENNIS 





Station managers and reps have 
pulled the dullness out of their once 
lengthy presentations, the media 
director points out. “With the shorter 
and more concise station and market 
profiles, the men hit the key points 
of their message and make an impres- 
sion. By shoveling the slush off pro- 
motional mailings, material is more 
factual and useful, especially since 





stations have cut down shouting ‘I’m 
first!’ ” 

Competition has forced the sta- 
tions to realize their position in the 
market. “Station 


flected through representatives and 


management re- 


salesmen is showing an inc reasingly 
attitude toward the 
medium, as compared to the days 


responsible 


when there were fewer mature mar- 
kets with sufficient set penetration,” 
he feels. “There is an increase in 
understanding the planned media 
strategy for selling products and in 
the services on the part of broadcast 
management and _ representatives.” 
Stations are sinking more money into 
research “to try and answer some of 
the questions that we find to be stum- 
bling blocks on station decisions.” 

Mr. Ennis was media supervisor at 
Benton & Bowles and media director 
at Byran Houston before FRC&H. His 
tv accounts include Folger coffee, U. 
S. Rubber and Heublein, Inc. 





WRGB 


puts your 
MESSAGE 


WHERE 
THE SALE 

















BEGINS 


Sales begin long 
before sales are 
made, and WRGB 
E is there at 
the outset in the 
homes (and on 
the minds of the 


people BEF who 


can translate your 





message into sales. 


Sales begin here, too, because 
more and more manufacturers 
are discovering the test-market- 
ability of this Northeastern New 
York and Western New England 
audience. The thousands of engi- 
neers, skilled workers, farmers 
and their families who live here 
represent a wide cross section of 
preferences and tastes. And, the 
metropolitan, suburban and rural 
nature of this market further 
gives you an excellent sampling 
of modern America’s living 
habits. But, what really makes 
sales begin here is that WRGB is 
the number 1 voice and picture 
in this area. Let WRGB place 
your message where sales begin. 
Contact your NBC Spot Sales 
representative. 


WwWRGB 


CHANNEL 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
ALBANY SCHENECTADY © TROY 
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Spot (Continued jrom page 54) 


A 40-market buy of non-prime minutes took 
place last week in a special promotion on 
The Saturday Evening Post issue, and it 
looks like there will be similar buys made 





While this maker of cleaning products has 
concentrated on network for the past 18 
months and continues to do so, selected 
markets were reported getting schedules of 
daytime minutes on DRANO to start the 
middle of this month. The spots will run 13 
weeks. Jim Stack is the timebuyer. 








For ZOOM, an instant-cooking whole wheat 
cereal, this company placed four-to-six-week 
schedules of minutes and ID’s in selected 
western markets in its 18-state distribution 
area. The spots start about issue date. 
Media director Gertrude Nyman is the 
contact. 







































every few months, but on no regular basis. 
There also is some end-of-the-month activity 
expected for Ladies’ Home Journal to boost 
newsstand sales of various issues. Betty 
Powell is the timebuyer. 


DIP °N SIP, INC. 
(Beckman-Koblitz, Inc., L. A.) 


For its flavored drinking straws, a spot 
campaign is being launched in key 
California markets—San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Sacramento and Fresno 

and eastward expansion is expected if 
results warrant. Minutes in kid programs 
are used. Sandy Dare is the timebuyer. 


DRACKETT CO. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


GET THAT EXTRA 


FEDDERS CORP. 

(Hicks & Greist, Inc., N. Y.) 

This air-conditioner manufacturer 
reportedly will spend $4 million between 
May 1 and August 31, with most of the 
budget going into network. However, key 
markets will get spot schedules as 
supplement—New York is already slated for 
168 one-minute filmed announcements. 
Local dealers will play a part in the spot 
placements, cutting in for tag credits. 
Len Soglio is the timebuyer. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS 
(Pacific National Adv. Agency, 
Seattle ) 














PUSH 


You know that it’s the extra push that makes the difference 
between an average campaign and a “Red-Letter Success.” 
You get that EXTRA PUSH when you buy WOC-TV 
WOC-TV effectively specializes in co-ordinating and mer- 
chandising your buy at every level — the broker, whole- 
saler, direct salesman, key buyer as well as the retail outlet. 


This “togetherness” sells products in the nation’s 47th TV 
market. More than 2 billion dollars in retail sales ring on 
the retailer’s cash register Over 438,000 TV homes are 
within the 42 counties of WOC-TV’s coverage area. 








PRESIDENT 
Col. B. J Palmer 
VICE-PRES. & TREASURER 
c 


EXEC VICEPRIae "+ To the National Advertiser, 
“unr WOC-TV offers the greatest 
RESIDENT MANacen amount of local programming— 
"over 33 hours each week — and 
the finest talent in the area put 

these programs across. 


SECRETARY 


SALES MANAGER 
Pax Shaffer 






THE QUINT CITIES 






DAVENPORT 


BETTENDORF } wwe 


Your PGW Colonel has all the 
facts, figures and other data as 
well as day by day. availabilities 
See him today. 


MOLINE 


ROCK ISLAND 
{LL 
EAST MOLINE 


PETERS. GRIFFIN. WOODWARD, INC 
EXCLUSIVE NATIONA! REPRESENTATIVES 
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FRENCHETTE CO., INC., 


Div. Carter Products, Inc. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Continuing to use spot to fill-in and 
supplement network schedules, Carter starts 
a four-week drive for MAYONETTE 
low-calorie mayonnaise replacement in 
about 10 markets at the first of next month. 
Filmed minutes in day and late-night slots 
are used. Dick Waller is the timebuyer. 


M. K. GOETZ BREWING CO. 
(John W. Shaw Adv., Chicago) 


Filmed minutes, 20’s and ID’s for GOETZ 
County Club malt liquor begin next month 
and continue through the year in many of 
the same midwestern, southern and 
west-coast markets used in last year’s 
campaign. Isabel McCaulay is the timebuyer. 


GOLD SEAL CO. 
(Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis) 
A campaign reported as a “test” for 

GLASS WAX will start the first of next 
month in about 10 markets. The schedules 
will run 13 weeks. Rudi Marti is the buying 
contact. 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 
Chicago) 

A spring spot push for P-F canvas footwear 
for kids will involve participations in 
children’s programming in a large number 
of markets. Light frequencies will run 
April-May-June. Genevieve Lemper is the 
timebuyer. 


HEKMAN BISCUIT CO. 
(George H. Hartman Co., Chicago) 
Kicking off March 6, this baking company’s 
schedule on its graham crackers will go in 
seven markets including Pittsburgh, Erie, 
Altoona and previous Hekman areas in 
Michigan. Heavy frequencies—about 15 per 
week—of ID’s will run. Audrey Thorelius 
is the timebuyer. 








Station, Network and 
Personal Representative 


representing 
KELO-TV, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
KROC-TV, Rochester, Minn. 
KSBW-TV, Salinas, Calif. 
KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo 
WIMA-TV, Lima, Ohio 
WPEBN-TV, Traverse City, Mich. 
WTOM-TV, Cheboygan, Mich. 


235 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 5-4262 


























fe. 


At SSC&B, New York, Charles 


Woodruff is an assistant timebuyer 


on the agency’s American Tobacco 
Co. account. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 
Chicago) 

From the maker of KLEENEX and 
DELSEY comes an eight-week spot drive 
kicking off Feb. 27 in a scattered group of 
top markets. Naturally, female audiences 
are sought. Vera Taboloff is the timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. 
(SSC&B, New York) 


Busily scheduling major campaigns for one 


product after another from this agency, 
Lever is lining up roughly 25 markets for 
a LIFEBUOY drive to start next week and 
continue through May. Steve Suren is the 
timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 


As noted here Dec. 26, the STRIPE plan for 


the year is based on short flights of day and 
night minutes. At issue date, some 35 
markets will start schedules lasting three 
weeks. Frank Marshall is the buying 
contact. 


JOE LOWE CORP. 

(Gardner Adv. Co., N. Y.) 

Having hit on a successful contest theme 
last year, POPSICLE plans a repeat the 
first week in June, with more than 100 
markets slated for about 10 ID’s per week 
in juvenile programming. The schedules 
will run six weeks. Media director 
Weymouth Symmes is the contact. 


MELVILLE SHOE CORP. 
(Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., N. Y.) 


For several years THOM McAN shoes have 


been a regular spot user during the 
pre-Easter and back-to-school periods, 
usually running about four weeks of 
minutes in dance-party programs and near 


American Bandstand. Selected markets are 


used, with the word at press time being 


that there “might be” a similar spring drive, 


but that nothing was definite. Charlotte 
Corbett is the buying contact. 
(Continued on page 59) 





New Stations 

cHOV-Ttv Pembroke, Ont., Can., 
channel 5, has a target date of March 
1 for start of operations. The station 
will have a tower 503 feet above aver- 
age terrain, ERP 19.1 kw video, 9.5 
kw audio. E. G. Archibald is the 
owner. Base: $150. U. S. representa- 
tive: Young Canadian, Ltd. 

cycH-tv Halifax, N.S., channel 5, 
went on the air last month. The sta- 
tion has an ERP 100,000 watts audio 
and video. President and general 
manager is Finlay MacDonald. Base: 
$300. U. S. representative: Young 
Canadian, Ltd. 

CJOH-TV Ottawa, Can., channel 13, 
starts operation March 1. The station 
has a 623-foot directional antenna, 
ERP 162 kw audio and 325 kw video. 
The owner is the Ernest Bush- 
nell TV Co., Ltd. Lee Raeburn is the 
national sales manager. Base: $425. 
U. S. representative: Young Cana- 
dian, Ltd. 

WBNB-TV Charlotte Amalie, V.I., 
channel 10, is scheduled to begin 
programming with ABC, CBS and 
NBC on March 4. The St. Thomas 
station will have an antenna 1,600 
feet above average terrain on Moun- 
tain Top Estates, ERP 3,000 watts 
video, 1,500 watts audio and a Gates 
500-watt transmitter. Robert Moss is 
president, Robert E. Noble Jr. secre- 








Buyer’s Check List— 


tary-treasurer. Base hour: $60. United 
States and Canadian representative: 
Caribbean Networks. 


Network Rate Increases 

ABC: 

KFBC-TV Cheyenne, from $175 to 
$200, effective Feb. 1. 

KMID-Tv Midland, Tex., from $240 
to $275, effective Feb. 25. 

KSws-TV Roswell, N. M., from $250 
to $275, effective Feb. 1. 

KTBC-TV Austin, Tex., from $525 to 
$575, effective Feb. 15. 

wosM-tv Duluth, from $500 to 
$550, effective Feb. 1. 

wusn-tv Charleston, S. C., from 
$450 to $500, effective Feb. 18. 
CBS: 

KFBC-TV Cheyenne, from $175 to 
$200, effective Feb. 1. 

KwTv Oklahoma City, from $900 to 
$950, effective Feb. 1. 

WISH-TV Indianapolis, from $1,400 
to $1,450, effective Feb. 1. 


Station Changes 

KMsP-Tv Minneapolis-St. Paul will 
become a primary affiliate of ABC 
April 16. 

wicc-Tv Bridgeport, Conn., recent- 
ly suspended operations. The station 
does not plan to go back on the air 
until July 1. 

WISN-TV Milwaukee will become an 
affiliate of CBS in April. 








BUY 








Remarkable 


ROCKFORD 
| BELO 
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STIR 
UP 
SALES . 


WREX-TV_ 


GET THE FACTS 
FROM OUR 
PERSPIRING REPS 


H-R TELEVISION, INC 


te | <j ROCKFORD 


J. M. BAISCH 












SHOW 
Gets Top Ratings On 
KDKA-TV Pittsburgh 


Wire or phone 
Art Kerman 
today for 
availability 

in your market, 


~, € 


\ 
GOVERNOR TELEVISION 


PLaza 3-6216 
375 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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You won't find a better showcase 


for your product in the Johnstown 
Altoona Market than WJAC-TV. Both 
ARB and Nielsen rate WJAC-TV the 
Number One station in this area 
But even more significant than 
Statistics are sales results--and 
happy advertisers, in every prod 
uct category. attest to the sell- 
ing power of WJAC-TV. Why not put 
your advertising on the station that 


turns Statistics into sales' 
For Complete Details, Contact: 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles Son Francisco 
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RE AOS ES. 
What they see on 








ANN SOULON, timebuyer on Lever 
Bros., left J. Walter Thompson, New 
York. Taking over her buying assign- 
ment is THOM LEIDNER, timebuyer on 
Lux Liquid and Mrs. Butterworth. 
DICK NYBORG went from the Lever 
account to RCA and Standard Oil. 


ALAN HORNELL, formerly with Ben- 
ton & Bowles, New York, took over 
part of AL RANDELL’s duties at BBDO, 
Mr. Randell having left the agency. 
Mr. Hornell is media supervisor on 
General Mills. 


ED GREEN has been promoted to 
assistant media director on the Proc- 
ter & Gamble account at Benton & 
Bowles, New York; he replaces 
RUDY MAFFEI (Personals, Nov. 14.) 
MERRILL GRANT is the new media 
buyer on Crest. LARRY COLEN and 
JOEL SEGAL have been raised to buy- 





MR. SEGAI 


ers on the P&G group, the former 
buying on Charmin and Prell Con- 
centrates, the latter on Whirl and 
Ivory Snow. JIM COURTNEY, once on 
Ivory Snow, is now the buyer on 
Zest. GEORGE HEFFERNAN, media 
buyer, left the agency. 


JOAN SHELT, buyer on Scott Paper, 
and ROBERT GORBY, buyer on Ford, 
Ford Dealers and Champion spark 
plugs, left JWT. 


BETTY POWELL, previously time- 
buyer at Geyer, Morey, Madden & 
Ballard, Inc., joined BBDO as spot 
buyer on General Mills, Curtis Pub- 
lishing and the New York Telephone 
Co. She replaces JAMES BROWN, who 
went over to print. TEDDY ANDERSON, 
manager of tv and radio research at 
BBDO, resigned. 


Personals 


FRANK FINN has been promoted to 
media services supervisor at Doherty, 
Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, New York. 
He was a time buyer on Ipana. FRANK 
MCDONALD has become assistant 
broadcast buyer on Jax and Narra- 
gansett beer and Shulton at DCS&S, 
after moving to the agency from 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample. CHARLES 
DIGNEY, who was an assistant buyer 
on Bristol-Myers at DCS&S, has left 
to join W. B. Doner & Co., Baltimore. 


WILLIAM H,. CROKE, recently media 
buyer at Foote, Cone & Belding, New 
York, is presently assistant advertis- 
ing manager at Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co. BOB ROWELL took over 
Mr. Croke’s buying duties on Lever 
Bros. at FC&B, including Pepsodent 
and Imperial margarine. Mr. Rowell 
had been a buyer at the Joseph Katz 
Co. on the Amoco account, 


GEORGE PATTERSON, assistant buyer 
on Rheingold beer, has been pro- 
moted to buyer on Clairol at FC&B. 
PENNY SIMMONS, who bought on 
Clairol, left the agency. MARTHA 
SYKES has taken over Mr. Patter- 


son’s former duties, 


MARILYN MCDERMOTT, media buyer, 
moved from John W. Shaw, Chicago, 
to O’Grady-Andersen-Grey, Inc., that 


city. 


PAUL R. HANSEN joined Clinton E. 
Frank, Inc., Chicago, as a time and 
space buyer. Mr. Hansen was an 
account executive at Campbell- 
Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis, for the 
past year. 


RICHARD C. ANDERSON has been 
named director of media relations 
and planning at Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., Chicago. With the agency nine 
years, Mr. Anderson has served as 
associate media director in Y&R’s 
Chicago and New York offices. 


BRUCE DOLL, media director at 
BBDO, Los Angeles, has been re- 
placed by corpoN cuNN. Mr. Doll 
is rejoining BBDO’s media depart- 
ment in New York. 


WILLIAM DAvis has taken over the 
duties of former vice president in 
charge of media KELSO M. TAEGER in 
the Detroit office of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. Mr. Taeger has become 
director of media in the agency’s 
New York office. 
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Spot (Continued from page 57) 


MISTER SOFTEE 

(Gray & Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia) 
The frozen-confection firm is formulating its 
spring plans while snow is still on the 
ground. Look for a late-April start on some 
38 stations in 32 markets, with filmed and 
live-personality minutes running in kid 
shows for six weeks and longer. Ed 
Papazian is the buying contact. 


(Ben Sackheim, Inc., , A | 
eee peececacemm LANSING and 
rm is trying something different this MID-MICHIGAN 0. 


spring. It’s setting a one-hour filmed special, 
Legend of Valentino, in some 27 markets 
WILX-TV COVERAGE 
LOW COST 


MARKET 
OUTSIDE 


DETROIT 








for a May showing. Exact date and time 
slot weren’t definite at press time, as 
PETER PAN wants the same day in all 
markets and was involved in complicated 








MORTON CHEMICAL CO. 
(Compton Adv., Inc., Chicago) 

A second tv spot flight for PANOGEN seed 
treatment starts March 6 in a dozen 
Canadian markets, with minutes to be used 
in evening and Sunday afternoon slots to 
get the farm audience. Media buyer Joyce 
Sagerman is the contact. 


O-CEDAR DIV., 

American Marietta Co. 

(Turner Adv. Agency, Chicago) 

A new product—BOWL BATH—teportedly 
will expand its test schedules in some 10 
cities around April 1, with new schedules 
starting in the previous test markets of 
Omaha, Grand Rapids, San Antonio and 
Charleston. Daytime spots in strong 
frequencies, 20-30 per week, are used. 
President John K. Turner is the contact. 


PETER PAN FOUNDATIONS, 
INC, 


PURE OIL CO. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 

The first week in March should see new 
schedules begin for this firm’s gas stations 
and products in some 30 markets. The 
spring spots will continue eight weeks and 
longer, depending on the market, in 
male-slanted time periods. Ed Fitzmorris is 
the contact. 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
(Compton Adv., Inc., Chicago) 


Here’s an unusual spot twist—Quaker’s 
(Continued on page 62) 








The Whole vs. The Parts 


(A monthly study of the performances of network programs in local markets.) 


It’s a truism of the medium that when a network program fails, it doesn’t 
go off the air only in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. It disappears 
in Billings, Mont., and Albany, Ga., as well. In some instances, the situa- 
tion can seem puzzling, since the program disliked intensely in one city 
can be a popular favorite in another. 

Take four shows dropped (or about to be dropped) by the networks: 


NETWORK FAILURES 


Islanders Westerner Mr.Garlund Witness 
Saleh 3. Be oat» 845 18.5 11.9 14.9 11.4 
Baltimore (3 stations)...... 17.1 10.8 13.8 14.9 
Caeveeeee €5) on ccs e's 22.7 11.3 9.4 8.7 
San Francisco-Oakland (4)... 11.0 7.2 12.7 14.9 
Dallas-Ft. Worth (4)....... 23.9 12.4 14.3 10.5 
ee he ee eee ee 15.2 10.8 12.1 12.5 
Albany-Thomasville- 

Tallahassee (2) ......... — 27.9 33.6 —_ 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy (3). 19.8 19.5 17.6 11.3 
Albuquerque (3).......... 18.5 19.6 13.9 10.2 
tS 1 ee a re 5.6 19.6 — 17.3 
kee ee — 30.9 20.9 15.4 


*NTI; others NSI, Nov. and Dec. 1960 reports. 

Obviously there are factors of competing programs, local tastes, time 
slots and others that must be accounted for, but it seems evident that 
several of the “failures” might be major successes in re-run form in certain 
markets. And the program that was not doing a job for a national 
advertiser might be able to serve a local or regional sponsor satisfactorily. 

Continual attention to local ratings as well as the over-all figures often 
gives renewed life to programs that seem “long gone.” 














juggling. Dick Goldsmith is the buying esas PER THOUSAND 
contact. MARKET ; { 
3 FLINT—SAGINAW 
PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. ee BAY CITY MARKET 
(Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago) 
Reportedly some additional funds are being \ 
used to heighten MR. CLEAN schedules in \ 
various major markets, primarily eastern \ 
ones. The placements, starting the end of \ 
this month, are for 52 weeks. Annette GRAND RAPIDS 
Malpede is the timebuyer. a 
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WILX-TV FACTS 
@ STUDIOS IN @ FULL TIME NBC 


LANSING @ TOWER HT. 1008’ 
JACKSON @ POWER 
BATTLE CREEK 316,000 WATTS 


Represented by 


VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNEL, INC. 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE STATION 


|| 


Associated with 


WILS — LANSING / WPON — PONTIAC 
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over 300,000 Television homes 


PLUS Bonus Coverage 


WRLP channel 32 
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ANCHORAGE 
2-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


1. Silent Service (CNP) ktva Sun. 9 ........ 45 
2. Jim Backus Show (CNP) xkTva Wed. 8 .35 
3. Quick Draw McGraw* (Screen Gems) 

MEMETY Deb. Fn www cccccccccsccccccess 31 
3. Best of the Post (ITC) xrva Sun. 6:39 -31 
4. Manhunt* (Screen Gems) KENI-TV Thu. 9 30 
5. Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 

MEVA Bam. GS ccccccccccccccccccccecccecs 29 
5. Huckleberry Hound* (Screen Gems) 

muewe Bel. CshS cnwccccccvccccccccccs 29 
5. Shotgun Slade (MCA) kKTva Thu. 10 ...... 29 
6. Death Valley Days* (U.S. Borax) 

Mra Bem. OFFS ccncovsecccocvecessess 


Casey Jones* (Screen Gems) KTVA Mon 

















7. Jungle Jim (Screen Gems) xKTva Wed. 
8. State Trooper (MCA) KTVA Mon. 10 
9. Jet Jackson (Screen Gems) KTvA Fri. 6 16 
9. This Is Alice* (NTA) KTva Sat. 6 16 
10. Rescue 8* (Screen Gems) KENI-TV 
Gah. BBO ccccwes eae sbeccessts eteveses 8 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Channel 2 Playhouss KENI-TV 
10:45-12:30 a.m. ..ccccccccees .25 
2. Sunday Matinee KENI-TV Sun. 2:30-4: 45 -22 
3. Saturday Matinee KTrva Sat. 1-2:30 .13 
4. Channel 2 Playhouse KENI-TV 
Bri. 10345-1545 a.m. 2. ncccccccscccvces 12 
5. Channel 2 Playhouse KENI-TV 
Tue. 10:45-123:30 a.m. .......000- -11 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Checkmate KTVA ... 57 
2. 77 Sunset Strip KENI-TV 56 
2. Perry Mason KTVA 56 
3. Walt Disney Presents KENI-TV .55 
4. Wagon Train KENI-TV seseus 52 
5. The Untouchables* KENI-TV re Pee . -46 
5. Gunsmoke KTVA 46 
6. Route 66 KTVA o% 45 
7. Have Gun, Will Travel KTVA .43 
8. Ed Sullivan KTva -41 
FAIRBANKS 
2-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
1. Death Valley Days* (U.S. Borax) 
OU OR. BEES ccwcccecececces coceaw 
2. Manhunt* (Screen Gems) KFAR-TV Thu. 9 .28 
3. Quick Draw MeGraw* (Screen Gems) 
BPOR-Te FE. Fn ccwoscccces 25 
3. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
Mpan-TV Prh. FT  ucccccccccece 25 
3. Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 
BEVP Bem. © ccwsccaciscccqes . 25 
4. Shotgun Slade* (MCA) KTVF Mon. 9 .23 
4. Jet Jackson* (Screen Gems) KTVF Fri. 6 .23 
1. Silent Service* (CNP) KTvr Fri. 6 svcene 
5. Casey Jones (Screen Gens) KTVF Wed. 6 20 
6. Jungle Jim (Sereen Gems) KTVF Mon. 6 .19 
7. Jim Backus Show (CNP) KTVF Wed. 8 -17 
7. Best of the Post (ITC) KTvF Sat. 6 ...... 17 
8. State Trooper (MCA) KTvVF Mon. 10 ...... 12 
8. Bishop Sheen* (NTA) KTVF Sun. 9 ........ 12 
9. Bishop Sheen* (NTA) KTvr Sun. 4:30 11 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Theatre* KFAR-TV Thu. 10:15-12:30 a.m 18 
2. Million Dollar Movie* KFAR-TV 
et. BOSGR-ESSO GM. .nccccceces .16 
3. Sunday Matinee* KTVF Sun. 3-4:30 -14 
4. Big Picture* utvwr Sun. 8-4 ............. 13 
5. Channel 2 Playhouse KFAR-TV 
Sat ee ee 11 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Walt Disney Presents KFAR-TV 48 
3. Wagon Drake BPA TE 2. c ccc cesses 46 
3. 77 Sunset Strip KFAR-TV ......... 45 
3. Loretta Young KFAR-TV ....... 45 
4. Perry Mason KTVF ........ - 42 
4. Gunsmoke KTVF 
5. Route 66 KTVF 
6. Robert Taylor’s Detectives KFAR-TV .39 
See. SE ME) 6 Sccccéetnecesee .39 
6. Have Gun, Will Travel KTVF ............ 39 


“Indicates pregramming changes during four-week 


period 
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CHICAGO 
4-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 





1. Trackdown (CBS) wasM-tyv fat. 9:30 ...... 28 
2. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

Wem-ew Wel TO cccccccsvces. 34 
3. Superman (Flamingo) wGN-Tv Sat. 15 
3. Burns and Allen* (Screen Gems) 

We GM, Bx sc cccscseccces ecceccece 15 
4. Topper* (Schubert) wepm-tv Sat. 4 ...... 14 
4. Championship Bewling (Schwimmer) 

en ee. BD cntanececcccdcgustecuses 4 
5. Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) won-tTv Mon. 9:30 ....13 
5. Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 

WE BEE ox dS eNeectSa ee Soaceevnde 13 
6. Woody Woodpecker (Burnett) 

WGN-Tv Tue. TTC CLT trie Tee 12 
6. New York Confident ial. (ITC) 

WBEB Tue. 9:30 ....... Cocceccecene 12 
7. Bugs Bunny (UAA) wrKks Tue. Bie  asntae ll 
7. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 

WEEE Web, OB ccc vcccccccccvcsece ceccekl 





7. Manhunt (Screen Gems) won-trv Wed. 9:30 .11 
7. Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wneg-tv Thu. 9:30 ...11 
8. Bugs Bunny (UAA) won-tTv M-F 6:30 ....10 
8. Three Stooges* (Screen Gems) 

TREY Te... SIGD sccnccccceecccusccves 10 
8. Science Fiction Theatre (Ziy-U. A) 

UN Ss Seas ces ceabs vecsiesccces 10 

TOP FEATURE FILMS 
1. Best of CBS wepM-tv Sat. 10-12:30 a.m. .21 
2. Late Show wepM-tv Fri. 10:15-12:30 a.m. .15 
2. Early Show* wepm-tv Sat. 4:30-6 ........ 15 
3. Movietime USA wears Fri. 10:15-11:30 ...14 
1. Movie 5 wnsq Sun. 10:15-12 mid. ...... 13 
TOP NETW ORK SEOWS 
1. Gunsmoke WBBM-TV ... -.40 
2. The Untouchables wexs . ‘ .37 
3. Danny Thomas WBBM-TV ......... .33 
3. Red Skelton* wspM-tv wes = nace 
3. 77 Sunset Strip wsxKs ee nek ae 
3. Ed Sullivan weBM-tv ... ecards -33 
3. Candid Camera wsBeM-Tv . <seace . 33 
4. The Flintstones wsxks a. .32 
4. Lawrence Welk wake .... . . - 32 
5. Garry Moore WBBM-Ty .... ; .30 
LOS ANGELES 
7-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 

1. Lock Up (Ziv-UA) KNxT Sat. 7 .......... 19 
2. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 

.. Se re eee 14 
3. Manhunt (Screen Gems) KROA "Mon T ....42 
3. Best. of the Post (ITC) Krcoa Tue. 7 ...... 12 
3. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

ST EF’ wenneatant sweet cucessucae’ 12 
4. Bozo the Clorwn (Jayark) KTLA M-F 6 ....11 
4. Sea Hunt (Ziy-UA) KNxT Tue. 7 11 
4. Assignment Underwater (NTA) 

De Mh Cedeeuats da eekGes tek ed bas 11 
4. Burns and Allen (Screen Gems) 

Sm OF os ceaeteaatee pee wneecbececewd 11 
5. Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 

Se sD  Srnuee canvases se cevitcxtace 10 


a 


w 


Rann 


o 


- Bugs Bunny (UAA) Kano-Tv Tue. 7:30 ...10 


Tombstone Territory (Ziv-UA) 


gs I RE ee ee 10 

William Tell* (NTA) Kano-Tv Sun. 6 10 
. Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) KTTv Tue. 7:30 ... 9 

The Third Man (NTA) KNxT Wed. 7 ...... 9 
- Man and the Challenge (Ziy-UA) 

DOT TE FT  westesaseecevcssvonree 9 
. You Asked For It (Crosby/Brown) 

ge re ee ee 9 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 





1. Fabulous 52 KNxT Sat. 10:30-12:30 a.m. ..14 
2. Early Show KNxT Sat. 5:30-7 ............ 11 
3. Studio 7* KABO-TV Sun. 2-3:30 ......... 7 
4. Studio 7° Kapo-Tv Sat. 12:30-5 ......... 6 
4. Picture For Sunday* KNxT Sun. 1-4 ........ 6 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 

ae ..39 
FF Se OF RR re re 37 
3. Wagon Train KRCA ....... occepies seecen 31 
4. 77 Sunset Strip KABO-TV ......c.ccccces 30 
5. Have Gun, Will Travel KNXT ............ 29 
6. Ed Sullivan KNXT ........ evecsecese coe e88 
-e «ke Creer eC 28 
7. The Untouchables KABO-TV ...........--00. 27 
7. Checkmate KNXT .......... 

7. G.E. Theatre KNxT 


ARB City-by-City 
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Ratings December 1960 


CINCINNATI 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


This Man Dawson (Ziy-UA) WKRO-TV 


GR: BOMBS acocesscvcons evs +2228 


. U.S. Marshal (NTA) werpo-tv Thu. 10:30 .2 
3. Woody Woodpecker (Burnett) 

Mm. GID cccccvcces SVeccvctkeeue 
. Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 


WCPO-TYV 


WERee wee.. C280 viswaceeccss . 
Bugs Bunny (UAA) woro-tv Tue. 7:30 












tb 
we & 


Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
wcepo-Tv Thu. 6:30 ...... — ..18 
Rescue 8* (Screen Gems) WLW-T Fri. 7 ...18 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police* (CNP) 
WEE Pet. F ccc ccc ccccccncccccccscce 18 
Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wWkRO-TV Thu. 7:30 17 
Three Stooges (Screen Gems) WCPO-TV 
M-F 6, Sat. 10:30 a.m. ....... ee -.16 
Jim Backus Show (CNP) wiw-t Thu. 7 16 
Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 
WKRO-TV Sun. 1 .. eosececccese ere 
Walter Winchell File* (NTA) wecPpo-TVv 
Sun | ht Pea eeses ass 16 
Border Patrol* (CBS) woro-Tv Sun. 10:30 .16 
The Vikings (Ziy-UA) woro-Tv Wed. 6:30 15 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Best of Hollywood wkre-Tv Sun. 3:45-5 -11 
Cameo Theatre* WLW-T Sat. 5:30-6:30 oock® 
Showboat* wkrRo-Tv Sat. 2:30-4:30 9 
Matinee* worpo-Tv Sat. 3 sen ~ 9 
Home Theatre WKRO-TV Sat. 11:15-1:30 a.m. 9 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Wagon Train WLW-T 49 
Gunsmoke WKRO-TV ae . 48 
The Untouchables WOPO-TV ...... coset 
77 Sunset Strip WoPo-Ty : 0:6.00ue 
Hawaiian Eye wWoPo-Tv ; . ‘ ..38 
Bonanza WLW-T eeecsere ° .-35 
Have Gun, Will Travel WKROC-TV “ae . 35 
The Nelson Family wcro-Tv ‘ ..34 
Cheyenne WCPO-TV s se ‘ - 
Surfside 6 WCPO-TV . e 33 
SAN FRANCISCO 
4-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) KRON-TV Tue. 7 30 
Manhunt (Screen Gems) KRON-TV Tue. 6:30 .25 
San Frencisco Beat (CBS) Kprx Sat. 7 .......32 
Tombstone Territory (Ziy-UA) KRON-TV 
WM  @ cenactrcecicns ssduadecesee 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police* (CNP) 
KPIX Sun. 3:30 ...... oeecteonvec 19 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
KTvu Wed. 6:30 ... enewe 18 
Two Faces West (Screen Gems) 
KRON-TV Wed. 6:30 . ° 16 
Lock Up (Ziy-UA) KRON-TV Thu. 7 conn 
Divorce Court (KTTV) KRON-TV Sat. 6 ....16 
Honeymooners (CBS) KRON-TV Mon. 6:30 ..15 
Cannonball (ITC) KTVU Mon. 7 .15 
. Bugs Bunny (UAA) KGo-TV Tue. 7:30 15 
Woody Woodpecker (Burnett) KTVU 
Mon. 6:30 gi hid wip ave erd aieee acta ae “a 13 
Phil Silyers (CBS) KGO-TV Mon 7 ....... 13 
Tightrope (Screen Gems) KGO-TVY Wed. 7 — 
Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 
MPTVG The. 6230 2... ncpecccsecccccees .13 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Movie Time* KRON-TV Sun. 5-6:30 .. 0 eae 
. Picture For Sunday* KPrx Sun. 12-1:30 ....12 
Early Show Kprx Sat. 5-6:30 ‘ 9 
Best Of Hollywood* KPprx Sun. 4-5:30 7 
Movie Hits KRON-TV Sat. 11-1:15 a.m 6 
MGM Matinee* KGO-TV Sun. 1-4 6 
Two on the Aisle KRON-TV Sun. 4-5 6 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
RR eee ee 35 
Wagon Train KRON-TV = sate eter. 
Have Gun, Will Travel KPIX . oe steseee 
Ed Sullivan KPIX ....... .32 
77 Sunset Strip KGO-TV ......... err 
ee rrrt rice 
The Untouchables KGO-TV ............ ..29 
Pe . rerrrrrr rrr rT oocee 
-. Laramie KRON-TV . ieee pow kh re 
Alfred Hitchcock KRON-TV ............++. 27 
Theiler BBGMTV nce ccc csccccccccs ocean 
Perry Como KRON-TV wry orathaees 27 
Ps a Ce” occ ccanascets cieawens 27 
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. Surfside 6 Wwrews 


Ame re ewww 


. Deputy Dawg (CBS) KInG-Tv Tue. 6 


. Surfside 6 KOMO-TV 


CLEVELAND 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
myw-tv Mom. © wccccccceccccccescecce 


U.S. Marshal (NTA) wews Fri. 10:30 .... 


Bugs Bunny (UAA) wews Tue. 7:30 
Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 


KYw-Ttv Fri. 7 


. Jim Backus Show (CNP) wisw-tv Sat. 10:30 


Charlie Chan* (ITC) wsw-tTv Sun. 3:30 


. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 


Kyw-tv Wed. 7 
Blue Angels* (CNP) wiaw-tv Wed. 9 





. Case of the Dangerous Robin (Zivy-UA) 


Krw-tv Sat. 10:30 ......... as Jue 
Rough Riders* (Ziv-UA) wews Sun. 7 
Three Stooges (Screen Gems) WEwSs 

M-F 6, Gat. BS wccccccccccesecseces 
Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wiaw-tv Tue. 7:30 
Assignment Underwater (NTA) 
ee a Pe ee eee re ee 
Woody Woodpecker (Burnett) 

mrw-ry The. F  ccccccccccecccscecces 
Divorce Court* (KTTV) wsaw-tv Sat. 6 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Theatre* wsw-tv Sun. 6-7:30 


. Theatre* wews Sat. 1:30-3:30 


Playhouse* wews Sat. 3:30-4:30 
Storybook* wiaw-tTv Sat. 4-5:30 

Nite Movie wraw-tv Fri. 11:15-1:15 a.m 
Movie* wiw-tv Sun. 1-3 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
The Untouchables wews 
77 Sunset Strip wews 
Gunsmoke WJW-TV 


The Flintstones wews 
Leave It to Beaver wews 
Adventures in Paradise wews 
Hawaiian Eye wews 

The Real McCoys wrws 
Naked City wews 
Lawrence Welk wrws 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 


5-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 
mame-ar Wee. 8 ccawcuscvbacawactaccasc 
Bugs Bunny (UAA) kKomo-Tv Tue. 7:30 
Bold Journey (Banner) KoMo-Tv Thu. 7 
Sea Hunt (Ziy-UA) KING-TV Mon. 7 
Huckleberry Hound* (Screen Gems) 
MINO-S9 TO. Cc cccscncesecssevcvcceses 
Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 
eee-Se Wes. © .nsacoweccessces 
Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 
Wes WE. S500 2 vcccsvccocesccseseses 
Woody Woodpecker (Burnett) KING-TY 
Mon. 6 


You Asked For It (Crosby/Brown) 
KOMO-TV Tue. 6:30 ... 


- Manhunt (Screen Gems) KING-TvV Tue. 7 . 
. People’s Choice (ABC) xKomo-Tv Sat. 6:30 
10. 
10. 
11. 


People’s Choice (ABC) komo-Tv Mon. 7 
Best of the Post (ITC) kine-tTv Thu. 7 
High Road (ABC) kKomo-tTv Thu. 6:30 
Ivanhoe (Screen Gems) KING-TV Fri. 6 


TOP FEATURRE FILMS 


Sunday Show* kKrro-Tv Sun. 2:15-4:15 


- Major Studio Preview Komo-TVv 


Gat. BB-k OM. cccsvccccsess es 
Armchair Theatre KING-TV Sun. 3-5 
Saturday Matinee* KOMO-TV 

Bee. BsPS-Oeee cos sevesessas ous 
Playhouse* KoMo-Tv Sat. 12:30-1:30 
Theatre* Krro-tTv Sat. 2:30-4 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
My Three Sons KOMO-TV ... ey: 
Wagon Train KING-TV .......... 

77 Sunset Strip KOMO-TV 


-. The Real McCoys KOMO-Tv 

. The Untouchables KoMo-TV : 
. Adventures in Paradise KoMo-TV 

. The Flintstones KOMO-TV ....... 


The Roaring *20s KOMO-TV .............- 


Lawrence Welk KOMO-TV .........-+++- 


Walt Disney Presents KoMO-TV 


16 


-16 


16 


16 


46 











Rep Report 


William Matthews Jr., Gerald At- 
kin and Donald Bowen joined the 
New York tv sales staff of Edward 
Petry & Co., Inc., and Roger LaReau, 
an account executive with the repre- 
sentative for the past five years, was 
named to a new post of vice presi- 
dent and director of client relations. 
Mr. Matthews was formerly an ac- 
count executive in the firm’s radio 
division. Mr. Atkin, with an 18-year 
background in broadcasting, was 
most recently eastern sales man- 
Headley-Reed Ty. Mr. 
Bowen was an account executive at 
KDKA-TV 


ager for 


Pittsburgh for the past 
year and previously was research- 
sales promotion manager for wcrs- 
tv New York. 

Roland Kipg joined the Minneap- 
olis tv sales staff of the Katz Agency, 
Inc., coming to the firm from sales 





MR. KING 


and various production positions at 


KMsP-TvV Minneapolis, Kvtv Sioux 
City and other stations. 

Joseph Friedman, senior account 
executive in the San Francisco office 
of H-R Representatives, was named 
office manager, succeeding Hal 
Chase, resigned. 

Santo J. Crupi was named tv-radio 


sales manager of the new Boston 





MR. CRUPI 


office of Avery-Knodel, Inc. Mr. 
Crupi was most recently sales man- 
ager for Middlesex Broadcasting Co., 
and previously was with Weed Radio 
Corp. 

Wayne L. Anderson joined Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward’s Atlanta office, 
having last been with the Branham 





MR. ANDERSON 


Co. He held a prior post at wsB-TV 
Atlanta. 

Adam Young Companies opened 
a new office in Boston, with Jim 
Smith of the firm’s New York head- 
quarters moving to New England as 
office manager. 

F. Robert Bauer was named opera- 
tions head of tv research for Blair- 
Tv. He was in charge of media re- 
search at Lennen & Newell, Inc., for 
two years and had prior broadcasting 
experience as owner-manager of a 
radio station and at several ad 
agencies. 

Edward R. Robbins, Frank Cason 
Jr. and Robert S. Dome took on new 
positions with the Bolling Co. Mr. 
Robbins, national sales manager for 
Koco-tv Oklahoma City for the 
past 18 months, will serve as an ac- 
count executive in Dallas. Mr. Cason 
will manage the representative’s new 
Atlanta branch, with his 20-year 
background in broadcasting includ- 
ing a stint with wss-tv, that city. 
Bolling’s new Philadelphia office will 
be managed by Mr. Dome, for the 
last 10 years with Headley-Reed. 

Peter Storer, formerly managing 
director of wspp-tv Toledo, was 
named president and a director of 
Storer Television Sales, Inc., the new 
selling organization formed to han- 
dle spot sales for the five Storer 
stations initially. 

Jack Kabateck was named an ac- 
count executive at Torbet, Allen & 
Crane, Inc., Los Angeles. He was 
most recently with Headley-Reed in 
the same capacity. 
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Spot (Continued from page 59) 


PUFFED WHEAT and PUFFED RICE 
products aim for an adult audience in a 
campaign starting Feb. 27 in at least 40 
major markets. Prime and non-prime night 
minutes, featuring an amusement-park 
setting, will put across a “low calo 

story.” The campaign is scheduled for 13 
weeks. Edith Hansen is the timebuyer. 


QUAKER OATS CO. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago) 


For its new LIFE cereal, which has been 
testing in scattered areas over the past two 
years, this company will kick off a major 
national introduction at the first of April. 
Spot schedules of daytime minutes 
primarily will go into the top 50 markets, 
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(Mogul Williams & Saylor, Inc.; 


WSFA-TV 


NBC / ABC MONTGOMERY - CHANNEL 12 


Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 


perhaps also in smaller areas where 
Quaker’s network coverage is weak. Buying 
contact is media director John DeBevec. 


WM. B. REILY CO., INC. 
(Gerald F. Selinger Co., Bala-Cynwyd, 


Pa.) 

As noted here Dec. 12, LUSIANNE coffee 
planned a spring drive roughly similar to 
the 12-week campaign used last year in a 
spread of top eastern markets. Early this 
month marked the start of moderate 
frequencies of day and night minutes and 
20’s in some of the usual areas. The 
placements are for about eight weeks. 
Media director Florence Smith is the 
contact. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 





DOLLARS ON A | 
PLATTER 


It’s true. In Montgomery and Central- 
South Alabama, a million people 
spend over a billion dollars every 
year. How to reach them? Easy. 
WSFA-TV. It covers the area like 
nobody else. 





The Broadcasting Co. of the South 





WIS-TV Columbia, South Carolina 






Beckman-Koblitz, Inc., L. A.) 
Having recently moved to MW&S from 
another agency, this importer of HILLMAN 
and other foreign cars will be using print 
as a primary medium, but has spot plans 
for several west-coast markets—including 
San Francisco and Los Angeles—and 
possibly Miami. Local dealer requests 
influence placements. Timebuyer Sandra 
Dare at the Beckman-Koblitz agency, 
western affiliate with MW&S, will handle 
the spring schedules in the area. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC. 
(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
N.Y.) 

While this cosmetics firm used longer 
schedules in past years, it’s apparently 
concentrating now on hitting different 
groups of top markets with brief flights 
every few weeks. About a half-dozen areas 
get four weeks of filmed minutes at issue 
dates. Maxine Cohen is the timebuyer. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING 
co. 

(John W. Forney, Inc., Minneapolis) 
A spring campaign on OCCIDENT flour 
should get under way early next month in 
a handful of regional markets. Mostly 
daytime spots will run for five weeks. Joan 
Jackson is the buying contact. 


S&W FINE FOODS, INC. 
(Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., L. A.) 
This food firm is currently moving with 
26-week schedules in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle and-New York. 
Filmed minutes and 20’s in day and night 
slots will run. Jerry Sachs is the timebuyer. 


SCOTT PAPER CO. 

(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 
New placements for SCOTTOWELS were 
reported to begin at issue date in some 
eight-10 selected markets, with filmed 
minutes in day and late-night slots to 
continue for 13 weeks. Gloria Mahaney 
is the timebuyer. 


SCRIPTO, INC. 

(Donahue & Coe, Inc., N. Y.) 

A large user of spot until moving heavily 
into network a few years ago, SCRIPTO 
returns about April 1 in some four 
midwestern markets to test its new 
“Tilt-Tip” ballpoint. Filmed minutes in 
saturation frequencies of 25-30 spots per 
week will run, probably in brief flights, 
over a three-month period. Harry Durando 











is the timebuyer. Cc 
TRANSOGRAM CO., INC. a 
(Mogul Williams & Saylor, Inc., &e 
N.Y.) by 


Having moved from another agency, this 
toymaker is already planning its fall 
pre-Christmas campaign, with the market th 
list expected to increase from 20 used last 
season to about 50. Filmed and live- hi 
personality minutes in kid shows should 

be used. Lynn Diamond is the buyer. Li 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CO. 
(Sander Allen, Inc., Chicago) 

A small group of markets—Peoria, 
Champaign and one or two others—is slated 
for two-week schedules of minutes during 
the latter part of April. Local farm-interest 
programming will be used to promote 
HEPTACHLOR insecticides, with voice- 
over-slide commercials employed. Media 
director Marie-Anna Hofman is the contact. 


Th 
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or-—-Pravda could teach him... Let’s face it. If we don’t teach them, someone else 
will; and the facts may come out distorted. > The Advertising Federation of America works to see that the youth of America 
get expert and up-to-date instruction on the American economy. They recognize that some day soon this economy will be run 
by today’s youngsters. > AFA’s Bureau of Education and Research, as well as the American Academy of Advertising and 
AFA and Advertising Association of the West’s network of 180 advertising clubs throughout the nation all participate in 
this work. > They develop instruction techniques, upgrade marketing curricula, offer vocational guidance to thousands of 
high school and college students and instructors. And—have you heard about their career-guidance program? You should. 
Lend your leadership to this work of educating the businessmen of 1964. Invest in a membership in AFA-AAW. Write—now! 


PREPARED By: 


THE ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 


FOR THE AFA ANDO 


THE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF THE WEST 


FERRY BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


The Advertising Federation of America and the Advertising Association of the West and their 60,000 members marshal the forces of the advertising 
industry to protect its freedoms, to promote education in, for and about the profession, and to conduct public service activities through its media, 













Market (Continued from page 50) 


high per-store payments that make 
sales measurement overly expensive. 
Even if a market meets other specifi- 
cations, the testers will look elsewhere 
if a “difficult” chain controls a large 
volume of product sales. 

Companies such as A. C. Nielsen 
and MRCA are generally called upon 
for auditing procedures, and often 
have cooperative agreements with the 
local retailers. For the small adver- 
tiser, tv and radio stations within the 
market may offer their services in 
measuring sales responses. In return 
for sizable campaigns, special research 
surveys and store checks will be 
undertaken. 


Campaign Lengths 


Customarily, a new-product test re- 
quires six to 12 months of time. This 
means a market selected for the intro- 
duction should be one that will remain 
relatively stable over that period. Loss 
of an area’s major industry or an in- 
flux of unexpected residents can throw 
test results out of perspective. Most 
marketing men agree that the success 
of a new-product campaign cannot be 
determined until the third buying 
cycle, figuring the initial retail move- 
ment is due largely to curiosity and/or 
an effective advertising campaign. 
MRCA’s Russell Tate remarks that the 
advertiser “has no sound basis for 
optimism until he learns whether the 
product is building up a solid core of 
steady buyers. New items often main- 
tain excellent sales levels for a surpris- 
ing length of time due to one-time 
purchases.” 

As the rapidity of buying cycles 
varies with the kind of product (toilet 
soap, bought twice each month, goes 
through far fewer cycles than do 
cigarettes in a given period of time), 
campaign lengths can vary, with the 
stability of the market becoming more 
or less important. Some products fail 
within a few weeks; others have been 
in test markets two years or longer 
before the manufacturer decided re- 
sults were a positive indication of 
future success or failure. 


A final requisite of a test market is 
that it must be one allowing for sud- 
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The 25-year gold-watch man is replaced in the paced and pressured agency 





and representative companies. By whom? The five-year watch man. Recipient 
of watch and plaque for five years’ service with Peters, Griffin, Woodward, 
Inc., is William G. Walters (c.), eastern tv sales manager. Presenting the 76th 


PGW watch are Russel Woodward (Il.) and Lloyd Griffin (r.). 





den changes from the initial schedule. 
Constant checks are conducted by the 
manufacturer on the total amount of 
advertising going into the market, 
both his own and that of the competi- 
tion. He has set a certain percentage 
level of advertising impressions that 
must be maintained for the new 
product. His dollar investment in the 
market can be lessened when competi- 
tion falls off, and will be increased 
when rivals heighten their campaigns. 
A “tight” market in which time is 
difficult to obtain may be rejected for 
test purposes. 

“Final” was the word employed 
above to delineate still another factor 
in test-market decisions. In actuality, 
of course, there is no set number of 
qualifications that must be weighed. 
As the goals of the manufacturer vary, 
as the products themselves vary, the 
requirements of the test markets 
change. The area right for one is 
wrong for another. In figure 2 appear 
the names of eight tv test markets pro- 
viding good media and marketing 
factors. The list is obviously little 
more than a starting point for those 
seeking potential test markets. Lever 
Bros.—to cite just one firm continually 
testing new and improved products— 
uses 20 or more different test markets 
within a year’s time, even while test- 


ing more than one product in single 
markets. 

One of the most recently announced 
new brands to enter test areas was 
Corn Products Co.’s line of Knorr 
soups. The dehydrated product was 
just unveiled in Columbus, Dayton, 
Providence and Syracuse—none of 
which appears on the “test-market 
list” noted previously. Why were these 
areas chosen? 

According to J. M. Volkhardt, 
household-products manager for the 
firm, the cities first met the require- 
ments of isolation and sufficient tele- 
vision outlets. “Tv is our main medi- 
um,” he said, “but we’re also depend- 
ing on color print. Therefore, we 
wanted markets with Sunday supple- 
ments.” In addition to these factors, 
size of market and distribution played 
important parts. Corn Products is 
building a midwest soup plant, but 
current supplies of the Knorr products 
are being imported from Europe, 
where the brand is a prominent name. 
Quantities are relatively limited and 
are furnished to each market from 
nearby warehouses. Huge markets and 
those outside the firm’s regular areas 
could not be supplied with sufficient 
product. 

From one instance such as this, it 


(Continued on page 67) 
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LaRoche (Continued from page 35) 


C. J. LaRoche & Co. billed approxi- 
mately $15.5 million in 1959 and $14 
million in 1960, but part of the last 
figure, perhaps as much as a sixth, re- 
flects accounts that are no longer with 
the company. Revlon, with about $2 
million, was the largest departure, 
and the most painful from the point 
of view of publicity. New England 
Confectionary, another departure, 
was listed at $1 million, but that fig- 
ure was probably inflated several hun- 
dred thousand in the press. 


Changes in the Offing? 


Though some accounts have been 
added or have grown astronomically 
—notably Norelco—a lay look at the 
agency's profit-and-loss picture sug- 
gested some changes might be in the 
offing. Nothing succeeds in advertis- 
ing like success; nothing recedes more 
rapidly, more irrationally. 

But if changes_are imminent, they 
are not betrayed in the close gestures 
and carefully subdued statements of 
Chester R. LaRoche, the son, who is 
now vice president and general mana- 
ger of the agency. Perhaps he is con- 
sidering a fresh answer for the tire- 
some but still inevitable question: 
what happened at Revlon? But is 
there an answer for the larger ques- 
tion: what happens when an agency 
of this size and tradition accepts a 
big and ruthlessly demanding account 
that entails major changes in the 
agency's structure and organization? 
And where are the profit and the loss 
when such an all-consuming account 
finally gets out. 

Where is the image? How do you 
lay the ghost? Even, how do you re- 
adjust your cost accounting to avoid 
letting too much blood in public? 

In such a situation, in such an agen- 
cy, one of the things that’s left is 
pride—and this is what walked the 
processed air on the 12th floor of the 
yellow-plated building on Lexington 
Avenue in mid-January. It was a pride 
mixed with nerve, fear and energy in 
the leaky alembic called company 
history, but it was pride, plain enough. 

Perusal of an article published in 
1948 in which John Orr Young 
limns his 10-cent memo book and 


then inquires into the character of 
the people he hired reveals this: “La- 
Roche, for instance, hammered away 
at us for months. It was persistent 
salesmanship. He sold me and he sold 
Rubicam. Yet he had something more 
than sales ability. He became a good 
contact man and group leader. He be- 
came a good radio man, responsible to 
a large extent for the growth of our 
radio billing. He took to radio and 
did much toward the reputation 
Young & Rubicam achieved in the 
field of the flashy type of evening ra- 
dio entertainment which was becom- 
ing popular.” 

Eight years later C. J. LaRoche 
wrote in another article: “At the 
beginning of World War II, I took 
leave of absence to organize and head 
up the Advertising Council. After the 
War, I decided to join Ed Noble and 
Time, Inc., in the purchase of the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

“So although I owned about 35 per 
cent of the stock of Y&R and it had 
high earning power, I decided to sell 
it—largely because of my interest in 
broadcasting, with its editorial and 
creative opportunities. There was an- 
other compelling reason: the capital- 
gains advantage of stock ownership in 
ABC. After my withdrawal Raymond 
Rubicam decided he would retire . . .” 

Had C. J. LaRoche & Co. continued 
its founder’s emphasis on broadcast- 
ing? 


Expensive Spot Kick 


Mr. Greig volunteers that he him- 
self was the founder of Blair Tv, that 
he comes from the broadcast field and 
still owns part of a station. “We've 
recently been on a spot kick of $5 
million,” he adds. “Principally Norel- 
co. We've taken it into 40 markets. 
Another tv-account is Bekins . . .” 

That’s the long-distance moving 
outfit? 

“Yes, it’s known mostly out west. 
It’s a big company, one of the big- 
gest moving companies in the nation.” 

“As far as our media operation is 
concerned,” C. R. LaRoche says, “it’s 
second to none in experience or abil- 
ity. We have not made some of the 
mistakes, such as trying to solidify 
timebuyers and space buyers. What 
do magazine men know about true 


rates on television, for example?” 

In 1959 C. J. LaRoche & Co. was 
listed as investing approximately 22 
per cent of its billings in tv and radio. 
In terms of the agency’s reduced gross 
billings, this figure probably rose to 
close to 30 per cent in 1960. The lion’s 
share of this percentage was ac- 
counted for by two newly acquired 
accounts—Norelco and Lanolin Plus 
—and Mr. Greig discussed the former 
at some length. Norelco seemed to be 
his special baby. 

“The one-minute spots,” he said, 
“are used for solid demonstration of 
the product. In the 20-second spots, 
we can work in some exposition, but 
we don’t try to work in too much. The 
ID’s are used mostly to re-enforce 
and attract attention. We bounce 
them off the larger spots and back 
them up to some extent with print 
media.” 


Unusual Message 


He cited an unusual use of spots in 
the two days following Christmas in 
1959. His department ran the Norelco 
spots with the message to men that if 
they did not get a Norelco electric 
shaver for Christmas, not to be dis- 
appointed; the department stores still 
had them in stock. 

The agency was counting on the 
fact that the days immediately follow- 
ing Christmas are big sales days for 
department stores due to the number 
of people who come in to exchange 
gifts. And sure enough, Norelco sold 
out at Marshall Field in Chicago. In 
other department stores the company 
got 90 per cent of the Christmas ex- 
change business on razors. 

“And remember,” Mr. Greig said, 
“those sales came almost exclusively 
from men. Phillips [maker of the 
Norelco shaver} is a European com- 
pany, and in Europe they don’t make 
razors to sell to women. They like 
women to have hair, if you know what 
I mean. When we got the Norelco ac- 
count they brought over the razor, 
and I said to myself, “This razor is 
ugly.’ And it was ugly. It looked like 
an ocarina... 

“When Norelco entered the market 
—in ’54 or ’53—it was about a $50,- 
000 account. The campaign, if you call 
it that, consisted of short column ads 
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in magazines like Popular Mechanics. 
Gradually it moved up to Life. 

“It was an ugly razor, as I’ve said, 
but it was ugly because it was a pre- 
cision instrument. When we looked at 
this razor, we said, “Okay, it’s ugly, 
it looks different; it looks different, 
and it is different.’ That has been our 
campaign, and it has been a highly 
successful campaign . . .” 

There followed a brief summary of 
the success of the company’s cam- 
paign for the Revlon product, Love- 
Pat, which had enjoyed a similar sales 
revolution due to clever merchandis- 
ing (“it is guaranteed not to turn your 
skin orange”). “We're doing the same 
thing now for Lanolin Plus,” Mr. 
Greig said. “We've got it in nearly 
130 markets.” 

LaRoche says that its tv depart- 
ment is an entity in itself, responsible 
to the plans board. The tv department 
has authority over both the copy and 
research departments. “We don’t do 
any of our own production, but some 
of our best men began behind cameras 
and could get back there if they had 


to. 


Norelco Campaign 


Mr. Greig suggests the name of 
Tom Lewis (senior vice president in 
charge of tv-radio) as a concrete ex- 
ample of a man with production 
know-how, then begins to discuss the 
Norelco campaign. “These aren't real- 
ly spots,” he says. “The registration is 
much too high to call them spots. We 
use minutes, 20’s and ID’s from noon 
to midnight Saturday and Sunday. 
But they’re not forgotten like spots. 
People recall these commercials 48 
hours later. Just go to Macy’s or Kor- 
vette’s and see what shaver people are 
asking for.” 

Mr. LaRoche exhibited a_ black 
looseleaf binder. “We have this book 
that’s worth looking at,” he said. “It’s 
a guide to our operation. 160 pages. 
Everything here begins with the plans 
board. We have a complete marketing 
department and sales promotion de- 
partment, with a contact man and a 
marketing man on each account. 
This book hasn’t been revised yet; it 
was finished only six months ago after 
some pretty exhaustive work. But it 
will be revised. It’s mostly principles 
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and fundamentals.” 

Asked if he had ever made a specu- 
lative presentation, he closed the book 
with a snap and said, “Never. We are 
not after anybody’s business just be- 
cause it happens to be loose. Some- 
times we look into accounts that we 
feel we can handle. But we don’t even 
have a new-business department. We 
will have, though. 


No Spec Presentations 


“Don’t mistake me, we are definite- 
ly interested in new accounts. So is 
every agency. But if I make a specula- 
tive presentation to you today, tomor- 
row Ill be making a speculative pre- 
sentation to somebody else with 
money and time I should be applying 
to your account. We don’t do business 
that way.” 

(In 1953 a reporter asked C. J. La- 
Roche for his comments on the active 
solicitation of new business. He an- 
swered: “Agencies and their clients 
found speculation work dissipated 
time more profitably spent on present 
business. Advertisers found it the 
costliest way to pick an agency be- 
cause speculative ideas, however ex- 
cellent, are of only temporary value 
unless more important factors are 
present, such as compatibility, integri- 
ty, organizational strength and sus- 
tained skill.” ) 

Had the agency ever lost an account 
through unfair means? 

Both Mr. LaRoche and Mr. Greig 
searched, somewhat arduously. for 
such an unpleasantry. Finally they 
agreed that many years ago there had 
been a sizable account that had flown 
to Chicago with several of the com- 
pany's employes. But it had brought 
bad luck to the malefactors. 

What was the story with Revlon? 

“The true story, if you can call it 
that,” said Mr. LaRoche, “is so simple 
that apparently some people have 
never believed it. That is, we resigned 
the account. It was essentially a busi- 
ness decision. We found we had to 
run an agency within the agency. To 
make money we had to create a verti- 
cal set-up in the agency in order to 
service the account. As I’ve tried to 
indicate, we have a departmental 
operation here; we don’t work by 
groups.” 


Did that mean that losing the ac- 
count had not resulted in any major 
personnel changes? 

“You can say that. Certainly there 
wasn’t the kind of purge you have 
when a whole stack of people in a 
copy group set-up are suddenly with- 
out an account to work on.” 

How did Revlon react to the agen- 
cy’s resignation of the account? 

“There were absolutely no hard 
feelings either way. Even after the ac- 
count was gone Revlon gave us over 
$1 million of business. Compare that 
to the history of other agencies which 
have handled Revlon. I doubt you'll 
find anything like it. The parting was 
completely amicable.” 

Would Mr. LaRoche say that the 
agency is at a juncture? 

Allowing just enough time to show 
that he was aware the question was 
loaded, Mr. LaRoche answered, 
“Yes.” 

That affirmation, coming as it did 
in the midst of a guarded conversa- 
tion, had the effect of a major admis- 
sion. Mr. Greig seemed surprised. “I 
wouldn’t call it a critical point,” he 
prompted. “It’s not like Kudner, for 
example. Incidentally, that was some 
ad they ran when they were in 


trouble . . .” 
Staying on Course 


Mr. LaRoche, however, having be- 
gun in one direction, was not chang- 


ing tack. “It would be foolish for me 
to pretend that all’s right with us. In 
this business you never stand still. And 
we're trying to go ahead. We've had 
some changes. Some you know about, 
and you can look up others. We've 
lost some, accounts, and we’ve gained 
some accounts. We've lost some good 
people. As you may know, Jim Webb 
|former president of the company | 
died, and he’ll be nearly impossible to 
replace. But we've also acquired some 
good people lately. 

“T think you have to keep the whole 
picture in mind,” he continued. “This 
company has had a steady growth, a 
carefully calculated growth; we've 
tried all along not to chew off more 
than we could handle. But right now 
it’s a time of reorganization, a re- 
activation and reaffirmation of princi- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Market (Continued from page 64) 


can be seen that a precise count of the 
number of possible test markets in the 
nation is impossible. A great many 
markets, notably those having at least 
two stations, can qualify as good test 
areas where the media pattern in- 
volves a mixture of tv—network or 
spot—and print activity. 

In choosing such a market, how- 
ever, advertisers might reduce their tv 
effort deliberately to take into account 
the higher-than-average ratings avail- 
able to them. Single-station markets, 
mentioned earlier as sometimes ac- 
tually being preferred as test areas, 
are particularly valuable for tests of 
a specialized nature: one example 
would be judging the strength of a 
commercial by cutting it into a net- 
work program to which the entire 
market would necessarily be tuned. 

Tv station managers should remem- 
ber that relatively few test markets are 
selected because of tv considerations 
alone. This is true even though the 
vast bulk of the test campaign is con- 
centrated in television. There are 
many markets which could offer ex- 
cellent and, more importantly, new 
testing areas for major clients if they 
were approached and sold with all 
media in mind. 





Promotion Budgets 


Television and radio promo- 
tion budgets will increase this 
year, according to a survey con- 
ducted by John F. Hurlbut, presi- 
dent of the Broadcasters Promo- 
tion Association. Sixty-three per 
cent of the stations reported an 
average increase of 18.3 in ex- 
penditures. Greater audience 
promotion and image building 
were prominent reasons on 62 
per cent of the questionnaires for 
the increased spending. Sales 
promotion ran second. 

Thirty-one per cent of the sur- 
veyed stations will continue on 
the 1960 budget level. However, 
these stations indicated a sub- 
stantial increase in promotion 
expenditures between 1959 and 


1960. 

















WBC Conference 


The Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Co. will open its fourth con- 
ference on local public-service 
programming April 9 in Pitts- 
burgh. The four-day conclave 
was established four years ago 
to forward the use of broadcast- 
ing in education, information 
and enlightenment. Richard M. 
Pack, WBC vice president-pro- 
gramming, will head the confer- 
ence, to be centered at the Pitts- 
burgh Hilton Hotel. 

As in previous years, a slate 
of Government officials, educa- 
tors, religious leaders, advertis- 
ing executives and performers 
will attend the conference. The 
program will consist of ad- 
dresses, screenings, demonstra- 
tions and panel discussions. 

Boston (1957), Baltimore 
(1958) and San _ Francisco 
(1959) were the sites for previ- 
ous conferences sponsored by 
WBC, which operates wez-Tv-AM 
Boston, KDKA-TV-AM Pittsburgh, 
wWJz-TV-AM Baltimore, KYw- 
Tv-AM Cleveland, winp Chicago, 
wowo Fort Wayne, KpIx San 
Francisco and KEX Portland. Ore. 

















Ken Kampion has been named na- 
tional sales manager of wetv Palm 
Beach. He joined the station in No- 
vember 1958 as regional sales man- 
ager and film buyer and will continue 
tenia’ively to coordinate these activi- 
ties. Prior to going with wetv Mr. 
Kampion served for 12 years in the 
broadcasting, agency and syndication 
fields. 





SOY 
BEANS 


They started in China but ever 
since Henry Ford we've grown 
them in lowa. They are our 
number two crop right now. 
The closest you've ever come 
to them, I suppose, may have 
been in soy sauce. You know 
you put it on chop suey, egg 
fooyung and stuff. But in lowa 
they are a big thing, and 
they've been contributing no- 
tably this winter to the good 
feeling we have out here. I 
sold mine too soon in a way. 
I got $2.24 a bushel. That 
wasn’t the top but it was close. 
An old banker I once knew, 
used to say, “It’s all right to 
be a bull or bear in the market 
but don’t make a damm hog of 
yourself.” We raise a lot of 
hogs here too, but you don't 
have to be a hog to appreciate 
lowa. We had about 100 acres 
in beans. They went a little 
over 35 bushels to the acre. 
We did all right. Everybody's 
doing all right out here. Farm 
income is about $12,000 a 
family—makes it a good place 
to advertise. We have a kind 
of captive audience up here of 
some 55,000 homes. We carr) 
nearly everything NBC has 
from 6:30 in the morning to 
12:00 at night, and our rates 
are real low. We're in the 
Standard Rate and Data just 
like the up town boys. Have a 
look, you'll be surprised. 


KQTV 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


National Representative: 


John E. Pearson TV 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Dalias 
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“Few will dispute that television 


is among the most challenging tools 
available to the advertising business. 
It is also one of the most complex 
and demanding in professional 
background, technique, creativity 
and awareness of purpose. 


To keep abreast of its amazing 

growth pattern, an advertising executive 
needs all the specialized information 

he can obtain and that is why the 
latest issue of Television Age has 

a regular spot—front and center— 

on my work table.” 


ERNEST A. JONES 
President, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


ated 


TelevisionAge 








LaRoche (Continued from page 66) 


ples, with people determined to make 
this work .. .” 

Did this mean that the company 
might consider revising its depart- 
mental set-up? 

“Not at all. The departmental set-up 
is probably less economical than the 
group set-up, but it’s well worth it in 
my opinion. The client gets a slice 
right across. Only today a client told 
us, ‘We're completely satisfied; there’s 
nothing we can think of that you 
haven't already thought of.’ I don’t 
think that kind of comment comes 
every day in this business. 


Challenging Set-up 


“The departmental set-up,” he con- 
tinued, “might be more challenging 
and a little harder on the department 
heads who have to handle so many 
different projects. But it gives the 
client the advantage of having all of 
our best minds working on his ac- 
count. It keeps the staff on its toes, 
too; in a vertical group, a man may 
end up working too long on a small 
and uninspiring account. He dries up. 
The departmental arrangement is the 
best way to run a business, and that’s 
what we're running here.” 

(In May 1955 Chester J. LaRoche 
answered the question as to whether 
advertising was a business or a pro- 
fession this way: “All services which 
an advertising agency renders its 
clients must be judged in terms of 
definite economic results, that is to 
say, business results. In other words. 
business principles are the basic in- 
gredient of the product which an 
agency makes of the services 
which it renders . . . and of its inter- 
nal operation. The professional side 
of the agency, copy and art. can have 


no life of its own without serving 





BOOKKEEPER— 
GAL FRIDAY 


Experienced in all phases of TV Com- 
mercials and Motion Picture Production. 
All books—Payroll—Taxes—Welfare and 
Pension Funds—Billing—Reconciliations— 
Schedules—Typing—Light Steno. 


Box 488 
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these business principles above all 
else.” ) 

“How many agencies do this?” the 
younger LaRoche asked. “Every Mon- 
day we have a contact or department- 
head lunch, some 20 or 30 people al- 
tozether. On other days we have a 
lunch with from five to seven of the 
staff. We have a complete kitchen 
right here on the floor. And every 
second Wednesday we have a dinner 
for contacts and department heads. 
We talk over problems, and we share 
what we know.” 


Unique Floor Plan 


As if to prove the reality of the 
lunches, Mr. LaRoche rose and sug- 
gested that they all take a short tour 
of the premises and a look at the 
kitchen. The offices on this side of 
the building flanked a broad, vibrant 
yellow corridor, with a secretary ram- 
pant over a typewriter before each 
office door. Mr. LaRoche noted that 
the company’s offices were laid out 
in a kind of production-line floor 
plan, a system possibly unique in 
agencies. 

“Everything begins right here,” he 
said, “with the plans board and con- 
tact people. Farther down and around 
the corner is media, and so on down 
through production. What do you 
think of the glass walls? They give 
a kind of open effect.” 

Coming to a small viewing room 
equipped with closed-circuit tv, Mr. 
Greig said, “This is where we look at 
the product. We work with both story- 
boards and motionboards. We have 
something like 30 commercials in the 
works at present. There are all the 
Lanolin products and the different 
tints, and the different models of No- 
relco . . . Lanolin bids fair to become 


a $214-million account.” 


Tv Expansion 


Wasn’t Warner bras on tv a while 
back? 

“In 1958. But with their line of 
merchandise then, they couldn’t reach 
their right market. Warner people 
want to go in and be fitted. Maybe 
with a new line this year, tv will be 
right again. It’s a good line.” 

Did he think the tv department was 
expanding ? 


“Definitely. Lanolin, incidentally, 
came to us. We found it was the kind 
of account we could handle compat- 
ibly, and we took it. You have to be- 
lieve Chet when he says we don’t take 
any account. Just recently we could 
have had a $2-million account, but we 
turned it down because we would have 
had to take two men with it. Fashion 
coordinators — and these two men 
were not high-priced. But. we didn’t 
want it that way.” 

Couldn’t the company take the ac- 
count and shut the two men up in a 
closet? 

“That’s just not the way we do busi- 
ness,” Mr. Greig said. 

What did happen with Revlon? 

“Pretty much exactly what Chet 
told you. I think it was October when 
we went to them and said we wanted 
to end the association. They agreed 
and said, ‘Okay, let’s make it next 
year. Naturally, there was this excite- 
ment surrounding the FCC, too .. .” 


Quiz Question 


Do you personally think the Rev- 
sons knew anything about the rigged 
nature of the quiz shows? 

“T do not. You know, it’s human 
nature for people to keep saying. 
‘Let’s make the questions tougher,’ 
but I don’t think the Revsons knew. 
One of the people at BBDO said he 
knew about it, but I don’t know how, 
and I doubt it.” 

Wasn’t there something about a 
memo to the Revlon company? 

“Memo? Do you know, I get a lot 
of memos I never see. I got a memo 
today on a Lanolin billine, and some- 
body asked me about it, and you 
know, I hadn’t seen it.” 


Universal Problems 


Wrap-up: In the months ahead C. J. 
LaRoche & Co. will face most of the 
same problems faced by other adver- 
tising agencies in a year of economic 
recession. Unlike many other agencies. 
it will be both saddled and aided by 
an almost quixotic preoccupation with 
principles and business precepts. Al- 
though it may be true that advertising 
is more a business than a profession, 
the business is best run as a profession 

and the people at C. J. LaRoche 


consider themselves professionals. 





pr 








Chicle (Continued from page 38) 


bly its gums—Chiclets, Dentyne, Bee- 
man’s and Black Jack. Other products 
include Wild Cherry gum, Clove gum, 
Grape gum, Sen-Sen and Coughlets 
mentholated gum. 

On the network level, one curious 
fact emerges from the company’s pro- 
gram commitments: all of its money 
currently is invested in ABC-TV. Its 
programs are largely action-adventure 
strips, such as Hawaiian Eye, The 
Roaring °20s, Adventures in Paradise, 
Vaked City, 77 Sunset Strip and, 
starting on April 2, The Asphalt 
Jungle. Rocky and His Friends, Walt 
Disney Presents and a. schedule of 
daytime participations complete its 
current network picture. 

Incorporated in 1899, the company 
today employs over 3,500 people and 
has manufacturing plants in 11 for- 
eign countries (from which come an 
estimated 25 per cent of its sales). 
Domestic operations are concentrated 
at two factories—at Long Island City, 
N. Y. and at Rockford, Ill. Foreign 
plants range from Toronto to Mexico 
City, from Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

To complete American Chicle’s tele- 
vision story, it should be noted that 
even in overseas areas a discernible 
advertising pattern is now apparent. 
In Mexico, Canada and many South 
American countries, television is its 


primary advertising medium. 





New Firm 


The burgeoning market-re- 
search industry has added a new 
name: N. T. Fouriezos & Asso- 
ciates, Inc. President Nicholas T. 
Fouriezos said the new corpora- 
tion will have complete market- 
research facilities within its own 
shop. Services will cover market 
studies: product, package and 
public-opinion research; adver- 
tising copy and media-analysis 
audits and sales tests; motivation 
studies and weather-marketing 
relationship studies. 

Nancy B. Brophy, formerly 
with Benton & Bowles. Inc., heads 


the field staff as national director. 

















Podium flare-ups can happen at RTES Timebuying and Selling Seminars as well 


as at Inauguration ceremonies. Extinguishing a dry-ice eruption is William S. 


Vernon, account executive at Blair-Tv, Inc. Mr. Vernon spoke of “The Three C's 


of Timebuying” at a recent RTES seminar. Seated at the table is Sam B. V itt, 
media director at Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield. 





Advertising men are on a cam- 
paign to bring ethics back to 
their industry. This self-policing 
is part of the ad man’s move to 
wipe the stains of misleading, de- 
ceiving and untasteful advertising 
from the business—especially in 
light of the current threats of in- 
creased regulation. 

The Advertising Club of Min- 
neapolis adopted a “Truth in Ad- 
vertising Code.” Two thousand 
clubmen and other business ex- 
ecutives received copies of the 
code and cards to endorse the 
principles. 


The three pledges in the code: 





‘Truth in Advertising’ 


1. We will not create or pre- 
sent advertising which, consid- 
ered in whole or in part, does 
not clearly present a product or 
a service truthfully. 

2. We support the current 
standards of the Better Business 
Bureau and the Federal Trade 
Commission in regard to defini- 
tion of product qualities, pricing, 
terms, warrantees and other prac- 
tices. 

3. We will not wilfully create 
or present advertising which of- 
fends the public taste or which 
violates accepted standards in 


the community. 











WORLD'S BEST 
ANIMATION DIRECTOR 


to JOHN WILSON 


FINE ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
ING. 
Hollywood 
7779 Sunset Bivd. 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST 
AWARDS 1960 
HOLLYWOOD ADVERTISING CLUB 
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Standards Continued from page 33) 


movers, deodorants, depilatories, foun- 
dation garments, laxatives and toilet 
tissues. 

The special problems in this field 
are as familiar to tv viewers as they 
are to tv workers. But to point up the 
NYCO’s way of thinking, a few ex- 
amples can be cited. 

In one case a code subscriber com- 
plained that the commercials of a 
maker of toilet tissue exceeded the 
bounds of good taste. The Code Board 
dismissed the complaint after finding 
that the commercial in question was 
similar to other tv commercials in the 
sense that it illustrated the advantages 
of the tissue secondary to the usage of 
other less sensitive products. The 
tissue was shown in a linen closet with 
copy that emphasized the pleasantness 
of giving the best to all members of 
the family. “Such commercials,” said 
Mr. Helffrich, “should stress the posi- 
tive enhancing values of the product, 
never what absence of the product will 


do.” 


Dictates of Taste 


Good taste, of course, also dictates 
that feminine undergarments should 
not be displayed on live models or in 
other suggestive ways. Mr. Helffrich 
mentioned one commercial where the 
agency had used a dummy model, sure 
enough, but had introduced a live 
hand that pointed out the various fea- 
tures of the garment. “We persuaded 
him to stop,” Mr. Helffrich said. 

In another case, a producer called 
Mr. Helffrich in to get his opinion on 
a brassiére commercial that the pro- 
ducer feared might be skirting the 
edge of propriety. The commercial in- 
volved a sequence in which the gar- 
ment was shown on the back of a live 
model in order to demonstrate its 
stretch when she raised her arms. 
However, the dimmer border of the 
picture showed rather a lot of the 
model. Mr. Helffrich’s office deter- 
mined that a live model was indeed 
needed in this case to demonstrate the 
stretch, but that the semi-opaque por- 
tions of the picture should be 
eliminated. 

Related to the area of good taste, is 
the question of commercials for alco- 
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holic beverages other than beer. Mr. 
Helffrich briefly noted the case of 
Holland House ready-mix cocktails, 
which had been restrained by several 
rulings. “They seemed to put it right 
smack in the living room,” Mr. Helf- 
frich said, “with a bucket of ice, the 
right glasses and what-not.” 


Laws of Derogation 


In the second area of prime concern 
to the Code Office is the matter of 
derogation of the competitor’s prod- 
ucts. Ordinary disparagement, says 
Mr. Helffrich, is normal and perhaps 
necessary, but knockdown, drag-out 
derogation is harmful to everyone, 
especially to the person on whom such 
a campaign backfires. In this context 
it is instructive to note the success of 
recent products marketed under the 
name “Brand X.” All the world loves 
the underdog. 

“Where three networks can agree 
on anything,” Mr. Helffrich said, 
“vou will have generally high stand- 
ards. But where you start playing one 
product off against another, or one 
network against another, the end re- 
sult can only be negative.” 

Accuracy and_ substantiation of 
claims, the third main area of concern 
to the Code Board, is a broad area 
that keeps the New York office on its 
toes. However, as Mr. Helffrich points 
out, the Code Board “is not directly 
involved in the matter of substantia- 
tion of claims, a function assumed by 
code-subscribing networks and respon- 
sible independent stations through 
editorial staffs delegated that responsi- 
bility. NYCO satisfies itself that the 
authenticity of claims has been veri- 
fied through evidence submitted, 
where called for, by code subscribers.” 

In this area, the NYCO goes along 
with the FTC, which holds that an 
advertiser has a right to display his 
product in “a favorable light” pro- 
vided that there is no material decep- 
tion in so doing and that the article 
employed proved in fact what it pur- 
ports to prove. Mr. Hartenbower has 
described this philosophy thus: “Raz- 
zamatazz is okay, but hocus-pocus is 
out.” 

Hocus-pocus? Mr. Helffrich cited a 
hypothetical beer commercial that 
used a chemical additive to make the 


beer come to a head under the hot 
studio lights. “That’s fair,” he said, 
“but if the additive made the beer 
foam twice as much, that’s beyond the 
pale of fair practice.” 

Mr. Helffrich quoted a statement by 
the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus: “If self-regulation 
of advertising is to be effective, adver- 
tisers must be willing to forego per- 
formance claims until they can prove 
them; agencies must be willing to de- 
mand proof without fear of offending 
a client, and media must be willing to 
pass up advertising revenue rather 
than to accept unsupported claims of 
a questionable nature. Many national 
advertisers, agencies and media do 
accept and apply these basic prin- 
ciples, but many do not.” 


No Twilight Zone 


What does all this add up to for 
clients, agencies and tv commercial 
producers? The first message should 
be that the general climate of tv criti- 
cism today does not permit a “twilight 
zone’ for experiments that step too 
heavily on the sensitivities—or sensi- 
bilities—of tv viewers. With the New 
York office of the NAB thoroughly 
established, it will be increasingly 
difficult to justify the excuse, “I didn’t 
know the ground rules.” 

After 10 years, in which criticism 
of the medium has grown almost 
geometrically, television has reached 
the age of reason, if not absolute en- 
lightenment. Common sense is the 
rule, and where pressures push pro- 
duction beyond this boundary, agen- 
cies and producers have an out and 
an obligation to submit the proposed 
commercial to the NAB Code Board 
for approval or modification before 
production costs grow to prohibitive 
proportions. 

Standards or censorship? 

“Why either?” said Mr. Helffrich. 

A former Civil Liberties lawyer, 
Edward de Grazia, says, “When any 
form of government is involved, you 
can call it censorship. When good 
sense is used by private practice, it’s 
standards.” 

And it is probably in the area of 
that second sentence that the office of 
Mr. Helffrich functions most effec- 
tively. 
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Every minute counts. € Every announcement, 
every element of programming that you can 
donate counts in the 1961 Cancer Crusade. 
Our Crusade messages could persuade those 
stricken by cancer to seek treatment before it 
is too late. @> Time is crucial in the fight to 
save human lives. Your cooperation also 
helps raise funds which will bring the ulti- 
mate a of cancer that much closer. & 





FOR RADIO we feature top star Per nry Como, ‘Fra nk Sinatra e Fra 
Lemmon, Arthur Godfrey an nad bie n spot announcements a tae ute mu peng 
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Baer Dr. ae N. ie rn ag" others, in 60, 20 a nd dete ond spots. "Ae 
ailable are telops, sie and flip cards, as we le $8, pie nd 60-se ners announce- 
ments. You n see sampling ofthe ttl 0 output in Pps eric ntatio eel. 
PLUS: Half- aad ie featuring Arthur Godfrey and n in x ntists disc weap cancer. 
Look a aphe sten — the local ACS representativ 20H s on poor e your Spring 


schedule includes some di ts tides ing mater gg 
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Research (Continued from page 37) 


discoverers tried to unroll the film. But 
here was real history. The celluloid 
went back as far as 1918; recorded 
on the reels were scenes from Okla- 
homa’s oil-boom towns, from vast 
ranches now deserted, of Oklahoma 
governors long dead and of numerous 
other vignettes of Oklahoma’s heritage. 

The university had no funds to 
print and preserve the film, so it had 
stayed in the firehouse vault over the 
years, gradually rotting away. In re- 
turn for use of the film, WKyY-T\V 
agreed to have it printed, with one 
print to be donated to the school. The 
task was easier said than done: since 
WKY-TV had no 35mm equipment, Mr. 
Berner had to improvise some rewinds 
and a splicer, and in the absence of a 
viewer he had to go through the film 
one frame at a time. 


Sagebrush Sagas 


From that initial find, the Messrs. 
Berner and Allen produced the 60- 
minute documentary on the 101 
Ranch. Included in the footage were 
scenes from some of the first western 
motion pictures ever filmed. It seemed 
that the Miller brothers, owners of the 
ranch, had been _ show - business - 
minded; in addition to staging their 
own circus, they had formed a film 
production company, and_ pioneer 
horse operas like Trail Dust and 
Vorth of 93 were shot at the 101, with 
the outfit’s cowhands doubling as 
actors. Among them were several who 
were later to become household 
names: William S. Hart, Tom Mix. 
Buck Jones and Hoot Gibson. 

Meanwhile (not back at the ranch). 
other films were coming to the Berner- 
Allen attention. Photographer Berner 
went to Washington and spent a week 
searching through the National Ar- 
chives and other Government agen- 
cies. Apparently, parenthetically re- 
marks WKY-TV director of public 
relations W. J. Willis, Mr. Berner was 
somewhat of a curiosity in the capital, 
for librarians told him that no local 
television station had ever come to 
them looking for film. 

With urging, Oklahoma citizens 
were probing their memories and 
coming up with leads to old film foot- 
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age. One lady called to offer a two-reel 
comedy shot at a local park in 1919, 
with local burghers making up the 
cast; this source also included a 1924 
demonstration by the Oklahoma City 
fire department. 

The well continued to gush: a re- 
tired Air Force general offered his 
home movies, among which was foot- 
tage of Oklahoma’s earliest airlines, 
and a construction-company official 
proffered his father’s films, which 
dated back to the early °20s. 

Not many of these aged films had 
captions or subtitles, and putting the 
right date on them required detective 
work that would have done credit to 
Ellery Queen. Automobiles gave a 
good idea of the date in some in- 
stances, as did women’s clothes. In 
one case a film was identified as being 
circa 1918 from a movie poster in the 
background which listed the newsreel 
subjects to be shown that day. In 
many cases old-timers were invited to 
come to WKY-TV’s studios and preview 
the prints; the state Adjutant General 
and ranking National Guard officials 
helped in this way when the Allen- 
Berner team began working on 
Thunderbirds, a two-part history of 
Oklahoma’s 45th National Guard Di- 
vision from Indian days through the 
Korean War. 


Old Glass Plates 


Motion-picture footage hasn’t been 
the sole concern of WKY-TV’s two-man 
public-affairs team; old still photos 
play a prominent part in the Okla- 
homa Heritage series. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Berner and Mr. Allen struck 
pay dirt when they turned up a col- 
lection of some 300 old glass plates in 
the archives of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Emerging from this prize catch for 
airing during the series is The Run, 
a 30-minute compilation of photo- 
graphs taken by participants in the 
famed Oklahoma Run of 1899, when 
the Indian lands were opened to white 
settlers in one great rush. Among the 
pictures is one showing the first train 
to leave the line on the day of the 
Run; another photo was taken in the 
town of Guthrie five days later; pre- 
serving the historical continuity, a 
third depicts the same settlement sev- 


eral months afterward. 

In the use of these photographs and 
the rest of the glass-plate collection, 
which dates back to 1875, the WKY-TV 
crew had the benefit of considerable 
help from the staff of the University 
of Oklahoma’s archives department in 
the matter of the great amount of re- 
search necessary to avoid historical 
date-and-place inaccuracies. 

Mr. Allen and his partner usually 
begin work on a Heritage program by 
collecting all the film they can find on 
the subject. After general editing they 
start a search for script material, 
utilizing library books, newspaper 
files and personal interviews with peo- 
ple of the time. They try to stay away 
from sound-on-film reminiscing by the 
old-timers, as this tends, they feel, to 
destroy the tight pace of the shows. 
The memories of these greybeards, 
however, have been found to be in- 


valuable in scripting a program. 
Teacher Interest 


The producers have discovered that 
a lot of the filmed history they have 
unearthed isn’t in any of the standard 
history books, and this, they claim, 
seems to be a part of the appeal of the 
series. The first two programs were 
previewed by history teachers from 
the Oklahoma City school system and 
by members of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, with the result that the 
series has been made required viewing 
for all Oklahoma history students, and 
individually printed folders on each 
show in the skein are being made 
available for history classes—efforts 
in which Oklahoma Gas & Electric, 
the Heritage sponsor, is cooperating 
fully. 

Other shows, in addition to The 
Run and Thunderbirds, which are 
scheduled over the next months of 
Oklahoma Heritage include The Dust 
Bowl, the story of a national tragedy 
told in film entirely from the period; 
The Will Rogers Story, the biography 
of the most famous of all Oklahomans, 
partially narrated by Will Rogers Jr. 
and containing unusual footage of 
Rogers demonstrating his roping 
tricks, and Wiley Post, a study of the 
Oklahoma aviator who was the first 
man to fly around the world alone and 


who died with Rogers in a plane 
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crash that sorrowed the world. 

There will also be documentaries on 
Oklahoma’s early efforts in aviation, 
on its oil industry and on episodes of 
its history during the Roaring °20s, 
and there will be one called The Red 
Ven, the story of the Oklahoma In- 
dian related in rare films and paint- 
ings, the latter culled from the collec- 
tion at Gilcrease Museum in Tulsa. 

The Allen-Berner duo has not yet 
finished its film library by any means. 
Although the two men now have over 
70,000 feet of film in storage, they 
know there must be a lot more foot- 
age hidden away in many odd places. 
They've heard, for instance, of a par- 
sonage attic that once held part of 
Benny Kent’s film, and of a small-town 
theatre where film from the ’20s might 
have been saved. 

They’ve also heard of a photog- 
rapher who spent a good deal of time 
shooting film of wild oil wells. They 
don’t know who he is or where he may 
be. But they’re looking for him, and 
chances are, their track(ing) record 
being what it is, they'll find both him 
and his film. 





C-E Milestone 


Advertising agencies can boast 
of astronomical billing figures— 
some over $200 million. Yet there 
are few that can match their age 
with that of the youngest trainees. 
Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, is one 
of the exceptional 50-year-old 
deans of advertising; Feb. 7 
marked its half-century milestone. 

C-E opened in 1911 with a one- 
client, six-man office. Presently 
the agency has 45 clients, 11 offi- 
ces and a staff of 800. In 1959 the 
company billed an estimated $85 
million, a 325-per-cent increase 
since 1949, 

Latest accounts are Swissair, 
United Aircraft Corp., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and National 
Bank of Detroit. 

Chairman of the board Henry 
G. Little predicts that the next 
five decades “should be the most 
exciting that the advertising busi- 
ness has ever known.” 








Newsfront (Continued from 25) 


Open Class, 30 seconds, live action: 
Scotts Porage Oats; Alfred Pember- 
ton, Ltd.; Advision, Ltd., London, 
England. 

Open Class, one-minute live action: 
Alcoa Colrib; Fuller & Smith & Ross; 
TV Graphics, New York. 

Open Class, one-minute, animation: 
Franco-American spaghetti; Leo Bur- 
nett; Animation, Inc., Hollywood. 

Open Class, 20 seconds, animation: 
Puss ’n Boots cat food; Spitzer, Mills 
& Bates, Ltd., Toronto; Elektra. 

ID’s: Dilly Bean (a Park-Hagna 
product) ; Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc.; 
Elliot, Unger & Elliot, New York. 

Animation, 30 seconds: Prudential 
Insurance Co.; Reach, McClinton & 
Co.; Robert Lawrence Animation, 
New York. 

Open Class, 20 seconds, live action: 
Dole Corp. ABC breakfast juice; 
Foote, Cone & Belding; Cascade Pic- 
tures, Hollywood. 

Winners of technical awards were: 
Arco of New York; Bernard Davis of 
Anglo-Scottish Films, London; John 
Wilson of Fine Arts; Hugh Kelly of 
Saul Bass, and Alan Childs of Play- 


house Pictures, Hollywood. 


Certified Truth 


Licensing of agencies will bring 
about “a complete upgrading of ad- 
vertising, along with controls against 
many of today’s shoddy practices, 
such as account piracy, double deals, 
dishonest copy, house agencies, kick- 
backs and dog-eat-dog speculations.” 
At least it will in the viewpoint of 
Ad Fried, head of a small agency 
operation in Oakland, Calif., who 
suggests licensing as the miracle drug 


(Continued on page 76) 





Fast growing film production 
company for TV Commercials 
and Industrial fields with US 
franchise for patented low cost 
production system needs pro- 
duction supervisor with good 
creative sense and comprehen- 
sive tight nickel background. 
Send resume—Box #489. 














Elton Rule (l.), general manager of 


KABC-TV Los Angeles, has become 
vice president and general manager 
of the American Broadcasting Co. 
owned-and-operated Hollywood sta- 
tion. At the same time, David M. 
Sacks (r.), general manager of the 
ABC o&o in San Francisco, KGo-Tv, 
also was elevated to vice president 
and general manager. Mr. Rule 
joined KABC-TV (then KECA-TV) as 
assistant sales manager in 1952, be- 
came general sales manager of the 
station a year later and was named 
general manager last August. Mr. 
Sacks had been general sales manager 
of KGo-tv from 1952 until his pro- 
motion to general manager in May, 


of last year. 


we wish to... 


... thank the Hollywood 
Advertising Club for the 
1960 TV International 
Broadcasting Award, 


“WORLD'S BEST 
ANIMATED 1 min.” 
spot. 

the client is: 

Franco American Spaghetti 
the agency is: 

Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 


animation, inc. 


HOLLYWOOD 
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STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 


AT A MASQUERADE BALL, 
the young matron won first 
prize for the cleverest cos- 
tume. She wore a maternity 
jacket over her dress and on 
her back the sign: | should 
have danced all night. 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
REPORTER INTERVIEWING 104 YEAR OLD 
MAN asked him what he thought was the 
secret of his longevity. 

“Toadstools,"" replied the man confidently. 
““Toadstools? How is that, sir?" asked the 
reporter. 

“Never ate them," 



























T. R. Effic! 






was the oldsters reply. 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 

SALES MANAGER NEED SMITH SAYS: “If 
you're going to borrow sugar from your 
neighbor, be sure it's in a cup." 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
IMPRESS YOU WITH OUR CALL LETTERS? 
WTReFfecTiVe? It sure is! Regardless of how 
we get them across, our call letters assure 
you sales, service and results in the Wheeling- 
Steubenville Industrial Ohio Valley. Just ask 
Hollingbery. 

































































Wheeling wtrf-tv 
RETURNING FROM HIS NBC FIRST PRIZE 
HOLLYWOOD TRIP, Jim Knight (WTRF-TV's 
promotion man) wrote that he stopped off at 
Las Vegas for the “chef's tour’’: baked in the 
sun, stewed at the bar, and burned at the 
blackjack table. 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
WE DO IT FROM WHEELING. We dominate 
#34 on the agency List of Top 100 U. S. TV 
Markets. Want a copy of the list? Just ask 
George P. Hollingbery or write to us. 


CHANNEL WHEELING, 
SEVEN WEST VIRGINIA 


‘BIG CHEESE in Wisconsin 


Not only 34 million people 
but 2 million cows. 


WEAU-TV 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Three advancements at WAVY-TV-AM Portsmouth, Va., have been announced by 





the president of Tidewater Teleradio, J. Glen Taylor: Edward J. Hennessey (l.), 
to vice president in charge of television sales; Ned G. Sheridan (c.), in charge 


of the radio division, and Clifford A. Frohnhoefer (r.), to treasurer and con- 
troller. Mr. Hennessey, who was general sales manager of WAVY-TV since 1959 
was formerly general sales and station manager of WEAT-tV West Palm Beach, 


Fla. Mr. Sheridan previously was general manager of wavy-tv; Mr. Frohn- 


hoefer served as assistant secretary (which post he is retaining) and treasurer 


for Tidewater Teleradio. 





Newsfront (Continued from 75) 


to cure the industry’s ills. 

Noting that “a dedicated group 
of members within the Western States 
Advertising Association . . . has been 
laying the groundwork for ultimate 
licensing,” Mr. Fried believes Calli- 
fornia will take action shortly to pro- 
vide some form of licensing for qual- 
ified agencies. 

The qualifications he feels are nec- 
essary to maintain professional stand- 
ards include “one’s graduating from 
a recognized university, passing spe- 
cial courses leading to A.B., B.S. or 
similar degrees, serving an appren- 
ticeship within a recognized agency 
(similar to a doctor's internship), 
and passing through examinations 
under the direction of a state board 
of advertising comprised of members 
from our own profession and gov- 
erned by rules suggested and adopted 
within the profession, definitely not 
by unrelated politicos.” 

And, after meeting the tests, what 
will the qualified ad man receive? 
One item is a new title on which Mr. 
Fried and the western advertising 
group are exchanging ideas. The sug- 
gestions include CPA (for Certified 
Practitioner of Advertising) and 
CAP (for Certified Advertising Prac- 
titioner). Mr. Fried, perhaps feeling 
CPA has a familiar ring, likes the 
latter initials, but feels they should 
stand for Certified Advertising Pro- 


fessional. He also leans toward CAE 
(Certified Advertising Expert). 

The licensee also would be pre- 
sented with a new “code of ethics” 
and procedures for disciplinary ac- 
tion. 

Licensing standards should not be 
dependent, says Mr. Fried, upon 
recognition of agencies by media or 
suppliers, as he feels these parties 
tend to lower the present professional 
status of agencies by holding them 
responsible for financial payments 
that are properly the obligation of 
the advertiser. “A doctor,” he says, 
“doesn’t guarantee payment to a 
druggist for a patient’s drugs; an at- 
torney doesn’t guarantee to pay the 
judgment if his client loses; why 
should a_ professional advertising 
man guarantee payment to media for 
his client?” The crusader denies that 
an agency’s 15-per-cent commission 
from media covers such guarantees: 
“It doesn’t even compensate for the 
bookkeeping involved.” He further 
states that 60 per cent of the coun- 
try’s agencies are “a liability to self- 
improvement of advertising.” 

No plans are afoot (as yet) to pro- 
vide specialized licenses or titles for 
those within the tv industry, such as 
PACE (for Practioner in Art of 
Communicating Electronically), ESP 
(for Expert Spot Purchaser) or 


CPAE (for Certified Public Ac- 


count Executive). 





















































In the picture 


Marion MacDonald (l.) and Wallace J. Gordon (r.) have a 
been made vice presidents of Grant Advertising; both are members 
of the creative staff. Miss MacDonald, who has been copy group 
head, packaged goods, since joining the agency last June, was 
formerly with Dancer-Fitzgerald-‘Sample, Maxon, Buchanan and 
BBDO. Mr. Gordon has been with Grant since 1958, first in 
Chicago and subsequently in Detroit; last June he was transferred 
to New York as a group copy chief. Before going with Grant he 
served as a copy group head at Ruthrauff & Ryan both before and 














| by after its merger with Erwin Wasey. 
‘l.), 
ts William T. Raidt, vice president of the D’Arcy Advertising Co., has been elected to the 
oy board of directors, it has been announced by Robert M. Ganger, chairman of the board of 
959 the agency. Mr. Raidt has spent his entire career in the advertising field with D’Arcy. He 
ach, joined the organization in 1940, and in the intervening two decades he has serviced a roster 
rhn- of clients out of the agency’s offices in New York, Los Angeles, St. Louis and Cleveland. 
7 His connection with D’Arcy began following his graduation from the School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri. During his college days he was a president of the mother 
AR chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma scholastic fraternity and a member of the social fraternity, 
j Beta Theta Pi. During World War II he served on General MacArthur's public-information 
‘asi staff in the Philippines and Japan. 
ics” 
ac- Edwin S. Friendly Jr. (1.), named director, program adminis- 
tration, NBC-TV, in December, has been elected vice president, 
be program administration, and Lester Gottlieb (r.), whose appoint- 
pon ment as director, special programs, NBC-TV, was announced last 
or month, has been elevated to vice president, special programs. Mr. 
ties Friendly was with CBS from 1956 to 1959 as daytime program 
nal director and joined NBC in September °59, subsequently becoming 
em director, special program sales. Mr. Gottlieb was a vice president 
nts of General Artists Corp., supervising the Perry Como show, before 
of going with NBC a month ago. 
tvs 
S George Oswald has joined Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, Inc., as a senior vice 
at- president, it has been announced by the agency. He will be located in the New York head- 
the quarters and will serve as liaison and coordinating executive for the regional offices in 
vhy Chicago, Los Angeles, Omaha and Portland, Ore. Mr. Oswald comes to the agency from 
ing Kenyon & Eckhardt, where he was a vice president. In his nine years there he operated as 
for director of K&E’s regional offices, as well as serving as a supervisor on a number of national 
hat accounts. He was previously associated with Cecil Presbrey, Inc., and prior to that con- 
— nection he was with the William Esty Co. in account management. His earliest agency post 
on came in 1936 when he went with J. Sterling Getchell, Inc., in the creative department and 
the later in account management. 
her ‘ - 
= David V. Cleary (1.) and Benjamin Maugham (r.), asso- 
elf- ciate creative directors in the copy department, have been named 
vice presidents of Young & Rubicam, Inc. Mr. Cleary came to the 
ell agency in 1940 as a member of the contact and copy department; 
for he was successively a copywriter and associate copy director and, 
et at the beginning of this year, was named to his present post. Mr. 
of Maugham joined Y&R in 1940 also, following his graduation from 
SP Oxford University, and served in the radio-tv department and as a 
or commercial supervisor in the copy department before becoming an 
Ac- associate creative director. 
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NKS#1 
OM PTI 


ANOTHER TOP NAME IN THE 
BIG J. ARTHUR RANK PACKAGE 
OF POST SO HITS MADE FOR 
AMERICA TO ENJOY (121NFULL 
COLOR).GETFULL DETAILS ON 
THE “BUY” THAT RANKS=1 


RANKS =1 FOR BIG NAMES 
RANKS =1 FOR CURRENT HITS 
RANKS =1 FOR FULL COLOR 
RANKS =1 FOR SALES IMPACT 


FOR FULL DETAILS, CONTACT: 


MICHAEL M. SILLERMAN.EXEC.VP oo ® 
PROGRAMS fon TeLevisiON inc. PC I 
1150 6TH AVE..N.Y.36 YU6-3650 
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neuen soc Jin Camera 


There’s a sign in a window of a 
midtown Manhattan bookstore that 
reads “Help stamp out tv: read a 
book.” We thought the slogan un- 
necessarily competitive in fact, 
downright nasty and spent some 
long hours trying to dream up a suit- 
able ploy to counter it. We were aided 
by the zealous police officials of East 
Orange, N. J., who recently seized 16 
bookreaders of that community on 
charges of keeping overdue library 
books. Some of their victims were 
routed out of bed in the middle of the 
night. Six of the violators were in- 
carcerated for hours when they 
couldn't immediately raise the $100 
bail. Fines subsequently ranged from 
$15 to $25. 

We're not sure we have an answer 
for the bookstore yet, but we're get- 
ting there. How about changing that 
sign to something like “Help stamp 
out tv: go to jail.” Then there’s “Help 
stamp out jails: watch tv.” Or, 
“You'll wonder where the reader went 
when you pass the doors of old San 
Quent.” As we said, we're not there 
yet, but we're sure keeping the hell 
away from libraries. 


+ * * 


Speaking of jails and the dangers 
of not watching television, we'd like to 
tell you about Giuseppe Scanso of 
Catania, Sicily, whose arsonous soul 
is now imprisoned in that commun- 
ity’s house of detention. It seems Mr. 
Scanso went to bed early one night. 
He was tired. His family was still up 
watching television, and he couldn't 
get to sleep. Worst of all, the program 
was a song festival. 

After many futile protests, and in a 
deep rage and despair, Mr. Scanso 
got out of bed. poured oil over the 
furniture throughout most of the 
house, and set it alight. No one was 
hurt, but the television set, as well as 
the house, was gutted. 

The charge against him? Commit- 
ting “grievous arson for futile rea- 
sons.” 


** * * 


Life in the populous People’s Re- 


publics: 4 Yugoslavian film producer 
was in town recently trying to inter- 
est a group of New York financiers 
in the distribution of short tv sub- 
jects. When he screened a pilot for 
the group, they expressed amazement 
over the high quality of the produc- 
tion. “But why.” asked a banker. “do 
you have the part at the end where 
the announcer says goodnight to Mar- 
shal Tito and two other officials? 
Don’t you agree that’s a little bit 
obsequious?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the Yugoslavian 
producer, “Marshal Tito and the two 
other people are the only ones in our 
country who own television sets, so 
we are glad to have their attention.” 


* * * 


Musically 
can get confusing if you're a student 
out at the University of Michigan, 


speaking, things sure 


Ww here. on one day, popular television 
singing was denounced, and, on an- 
other, more or less endorsed. It is not 
music, said a visiting professor, since 
“even the most basic requirements of 
vocal music are absent—namely, 
beauty and purity of tone.” 

But a week or so later Eugene W. 


Troth, U. 


music education, adopted an entirely 


of M. assistant professor of 


different attitude: “Probably one of 
the best things we can do is not to dis- 
courage whatever the children happen 
to like at the present, even if it’s rock 
‘n’ roll. Rock ’n’ roll can be a stepping- 
stone to an improved ear and better 
taste in music.” 


* * x 


Out in Seattle, Mrs, Carol Parry, 
a Sioux working in the Seattle Indian 
Center, has rightfully registered a 
beef against television westerns. 

She objects to the redskins too often 
being the bad guys. And to illustrate 
her grievance, she says: 

“IT have a three-year-old son. He 
just loves these tv programs. And 
when they're over he runs through 
the reservation pointing his cap gun 
and shouting, “Bang-bang! I’m kill- 
ing Indians.’ It can be very embar- 
rassing when we have visitors.” 
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Station programmers looking for 
real home-hitting quality—BROKEN 
ARROW's now available locally for 
thefirst time, direct from its striking 
success on the network. Nationally, 
BROKEN ARROW hits bull's-eyes 
both on Tuesday nights at 9 pm and 
on Sunday afternoons at 4:30 pm, 
repeatedly lifting the ABC-TV net- 
work into a top challenging position 
in ratings and share. Adult viewers truly enjoy BROKEN ARROW — 
67% worth for smart program-renewing sponsors General Electric 
and Miles Labs! And all-family audiences yum-yummied their candy 
and cereals from sponsors Mars Inc. and Ralston Purina. Michael 
Ansara and John Lupton star in this 20th Century-Fox produced 
series. You'll star in your market when you're first with BROKEN 
ARROW—in any time period. Better wire collect now. 


* 





TTC—A symbol of service... 
service that earns loyalty and 
acceptance from an audience 
... service that offers a high 
degree of cooperation and 
guarantees integrity to its 
advertisers. In program plan- 
ning, in daily operation, in 
creative public service, Trans- 
continent stations give depth 
to this symbol of service 
as they constantly strive 
to fulfill the finest objec- 
tives of broadcasting today. 


WROC-TV, WROC-FM, Rochester, N. Y. * KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. weit 


WGR-TV, WGR-AM, WGR-FM, Buffalo, N. Y. - KFMB-TV, KFMB-AM, 


KFMB-FM, San Diego, Calif. » WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. ™ *#* Sttion Revresentative 
WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. . 380 MADISON AVE.. N.Y. 17 





